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PRESIDENT CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR 


O* the morning of January sixteenth there came first to a small 
committee at a breakfast-mecting, later to the Board of Trustees 
meeting that day, to the Faculty and the Student-body announcement 
of the unexpected passing of former President Clarence Augustus Bar- 
bour. To all who had been privileged to work with him the word came 
with a distinct sense of loss and sorrow. 

At the funeral services which were held in Providence, both the 
Board of Trustees and the Faculty were represented by delegated mem- 
bers and by floral tributes. 

On Friday, January twenty-ninth, the Divinity School joined with 
the Lake Avenue Baptist Church in a memorial service for a former 
President and Pastor. The program of the exercises was as follows, 
President Beaven being the presiding officer. 


Prelude—Largo - - - - - - - - - ~ Handel 

Processional Hymn—“Jerusalem the golden” - - No. 483 

Prayer - - ~ ~ ~ ~ - - = = President Beaven 

Organ Response—“Still, still with Thee” 

Scripture 

Anthem—“Souls of the Righteous” - - - - - Byrd 
The Divinity School Choir 

Address—“Dr. Barbour as a Citizen” - Dr. Rush Rhees 

Address—“Dr. Barbour as a Pastor” - Dr. W.S.K. Yeaple 

Solo—“Goin’ Home” - - - - - - - Mr. Roy Preuss 


Mr. Marlowe G. Smith, accompanying 


Address—Dr. Barbour in the Divinity School 
Dr. Henry B. Robins 


Recessional Hymn—‘“For all the saints” - - - No, 491 
Benediction 


Response 
The prelude, the hymns, and the response were chosen because 
they were favorites with Dr, Barbour 
The following are among the numerous expressions of esteem and 
regret that were called forth by Dr. Barbour’s death. 
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An Appreciation 


BY JoHN R. Mort, LL.D., 
World Committee, International Y.M.C.A. 


Clarence A. Barbour has been one of the most dynamic and helpful 
personalities who have served the Churches and other constructive 
forces during the past forty years. Whether one has in mind his re- 
markably fruitful work in the ministry, or his inspiring leadership of 
the religious work program of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
throughout America, not only in time of peace, but throughout the 
fateful war period, or his wise and highly multiplying service as an 
educator, first as President of the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and then as President of Brown University, or his constructive and 
mediating action in his own important communion and in the cause of 
Christian Unity, or the many unique contributions he has made in 
connection with the Men and Religion Movement, the Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry, and other significant projects—he has accom- 
plished a work which gives him a secure place among the Christian 
leaders of our time. In some ways his most highly-multiplying gift 
to his day was in the countless acts of Christ-like friendliness with 
which his life literally abounded. Truly the influence of such a life 
will never die. 


An Appreciation 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM Lyon PHELPps, Litt.D., LL.D., 
of Yale University 


I first met Clarence Barbour in the year 1881 when we were both 
students at the Hartford Public High School, in Connecticut. Clar- 
ence’s older brother, Joseph Barbour, was farhous in New York and 
New England as a public orator. As the two brothers were distin- 
guished all their lives for excellence in this accomplishment, it may 
have come to them partly by inheritance. 

In 1882, with William B. Dwight, I founded the Hartford Public 
High School Debating Club, which is still a flourishing organization. 
It so happened that the leading school debaters in this club were Clar- 
ence Barbour and I. We were almost always drawn on opposite sides 
and usually led the bi-weekly debates with formal speeches, followed 
by volunteers from the floor. Although our rivalry was intense there 
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was never a cloud on our friendship. We were devoted and intimate 
friends and had the highest respect for each other. 

At the graduation exercises of the High School in April, 1883, when 
I was a Senior and Clarence was a Junior, we were both selected with 
six other boys to compete in the Public Prize Declamation exercises. 
The competition was open to the whole school and we were among the 
lucky eight. When the day of battle came and the smoke cleared 
away, it appeared that Clarence had won the first prize and I had won 
the second ; and I was proud to be second to so good a man. 

Both Clarence and I were members of the Baptist denomination and 
we have been active in it all our lives, in writing and in speaking. 
While Clarence was at Rochester he always came to my house on his 
visits to New England; and when a new public school was named after 
him in Hartford, we both went up there together and spoke on the 
same platform. 

After he became President of Brown University, where my father 
and oldest brother graduated, I occasionally spoke before his students 
and had the pleasure of staying at his house where he and his wife 
received me with hospitable kindness which I shall always remember. 

Clarence Barbour was one of the foremost public speakers and uni- 
versity executives of America. He combined two great talents that do 
not always go together ; power in addressing audiences, and skill in di- 
recting the finances and educational policies of a university. 

All his life, Clarence Barbour impressed every one who met him 
with his absolute sincerity and devotion to his Master, and he will ever 
be a quickening influence and inspiration in my own life. 


Dr. Clarence A. Barbour and the Baptist Denomination 


Frank W. Papetrorp, D.D., LL.D. 
Class of 1897 


A Royal Prince has fallen in Israel. My memory of Dr. Barbour 
goes back to my seminary days, I began my experience in Rochester 
by “shopping around” to see which church and which preacher I liked 
the best. After my first visit to the Lake Avenue Church my mind 
was made up. I did no more shopping. For the three years that I 
was in Rochester, Lake Avenue was my home. It was a three-mile 
walk to church every Sunday morning, but I seldom missed it. 

Lake Avenue Church was a joy to everyone who knew it, and large- 
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ly because it was the projection of Dr. Barbour’s personality. That 
radiated the whole life of the church. That genius for friendship 
which so radiated his whole life became the characteristic of the great 
church which he built up. Everyone who has written of Dr. Barbour 
has placed this characteristic as primary. I do the same, for I think 
that this more than anything else accounts for the great influence which 
he had in the Baptist denomination and far beyond it. He instinctive- 
ly drew men to himself and they gladly followed him, for men will 
follow a man anywhere when they believe that they can trust his 
friendship. This accounts for the unusual influence which he had in 
America’s great secondary schools where he spent so many of the 
Sundays during the last twenty-five years. Trust boys to pick out a 
friend. And Dr. Barbour was more welcome on these school grounds 
than any other visiting preacher in America. 

But the other secret of his success was his remarkable gift as a 
preacher. No one would probably call him a brilliant preacher. It 
was rather the moral passion that burned through his messages, and 
his gift for clear, penetrating expression of his ideas. No one in his 
generation was more welcome as a speaker and preacher at denomina- 
tional gatherings than was Dr. Barbour. His name upon any pro- 
gram was enough to assure a large and attentive audience. 


In the early years of his pastorate when he was still a very young 
man he assumed a position of influence in denominational life which 
carried on to the end. His range of greatest influence was doubtless 
through his association with the Board of Education. He was a mem- 
ber of a little group of men back in 1908 and 1909 who became con- 
cerned about the interest of the denomination in Christian education. 
As chairman and spokesman of this group, he went before the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in 1910 and persuaded the Convention to set 
up a permanent Board of Education, of whith he was appointed one 
of the original members. This membership he held until the day of 
his death. During all these years no man was more keenly interested 
in the work of the Board or more devoted in his service. Upon the 
resignation of Dr. Burton in 1925, Dr. Barbour became the chairman 
and held this position until his death. He was an admirable chairman. 
He had a clear insight into details. His friendly spirit compelled his 
interest in all struggling institutions. He kept the business of the 
Board moving smoothly and promptly and he won to himself as chair- 
man the loyal devotion of all his fellow members. One of his last 
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services was to preside over the annual meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers in May, 1936. 

Through his membership in the Board of Education he became 
identified with the New World Movement and for many years rep- 
resented the Board on the Board of Promotion and its Administra- 
tive Committee. This entailed many long tedious trips to New York 
but he seldom missed a meeting. He had a very keen sense of obliga- 
tion. He did not allow himself to be annoyed by long pointless de- 
bate nor the consideration of unimportant details. He was an ex- 
cellent as well as valuable Board member. 

The highest honor in the gift of the Northern Baptists is that of 
the presidency of the Convention. In 1916 he was elected to that high 
office. He was the seventh man and the second minister to be so ele- 
vated. He presided with grace and charm over the eleventh session 
of the Convention held in Cleveland just twenty years ago. It was 
during his presidency that the laymen were inspired to begin their 
active interest in the conduct of denominational affairs. 

During all these years Dr. Barbour has been continually called upon 
by the denomination to serve upon committees and commissions and 
boards of every kind, and it is an invaluable service that he has given 
the Kingdom. His generous interest in everything worth while and 
his keen insight into difficult problems made him an invaluable member 
of every such group. 

With the exception of the six years which he gave to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Dr. Bar- 
bour gave his entire public life to the service of the denomination. 
There were eighteen years in that remarkable pastorate at the Lake 
Avenue Church. He took this young church when it had recently 
emerged from the mission stage and left it one of the most effective 
and best known churches in our fellowship. There were fourteen 
years in the presidency of his own school, the Rochester Theological 
Seminary. It was during his presidency that the Colgate and the 
Rochester seminaries were united. He assisted personally in raising a 
large part of the funds that made possible the erection of the beautiful 
new buildings of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. He rounded 
out his career in six and a half years of the presidency of his Alma 
Mater, Brown University, our oldest Baptist college. Here were 
then more than thirty-eight years in the service of the denomination 
in which his family has played such a conspicuous part. Few men in 
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the last forty years have made a comparable contribution to the Baptist 
denomination and through it to the Kingdom of God. This greatest 
contribution was the confidence which he inspired men to have in 
themselves because he counted them worthy of his interest and friend- 
ship. 

I want to close by a word of personal appreciation for what Dr. 
Barbour meant to me. I am among that large group of men who like 
to think of him as a personal friend. He was that to me from the day 
when he became my pastor and my ideal as a preacher. He came to 
Massachusetts to preach my ordination sermon and was chairman of 
the council. I served with him for more than twenty-five years on the 
Board of Trustees of the Seminary at Rochester and for a considerable 
period as a member of his committee on instruction. This threw us 
into intimate fellowship. Then we have served together for twenty-five 
years on the Board of Education, for eleven years of which he was 
my “Chief.” During all these years his loyal and generous friendship 
were an inspiration and joy to me. Few men have meant so much to 
me. God be praised for a friend like Dr. Barbour. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Board of Trustees in Special 
Session at the Divinity School on the Day 
of Dr. Barbour’s Death 


The Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York greatly regrets to learn of the death, on January 16, 1937, 
of President Clarence A. Barbour of Brown University, whose career 
and service were, for a period of years, so intimately connected with the 
life of this institution. 

It is not given to many to live so useful and influential a life as his. 
Born and reared in New England, the greater part of his career cen- 
tered in Rochester. He was graduated from Brown University in the 
Class of 1888 and from Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class 
of 1891. Ordained to the Baptist ministry in the same year, he was 
minister of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church for eighteen years. He 
then served for six years as Associate Secretary of the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. In 1915 he became President and Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics in Rochester Theological Seminary, which position 
he held until, in 1928, the theological schools of Colgate and Rochester 
were merged to Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, serving until the 
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following year, when he was called to the presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity. He was a member of the Board of Trustees of the New 
York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education and of its successor 
the Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York from 1896 to the time of his death. He was President 
of the Board from 1913 to 1915. His service was not confined to the 
institutions over which he presided. He made significant contribu- 
tions of leadership and service to public interests in the City of Roch- 
ester, and to the causes of the Christian religion and human welfare 
world-wide. He was an able preacher and master of assemblies, and 
was a familiar figure in pulpits and public gatherings from Coast to 
Coast, and in Canada and Great Britain as well. 

The Board of Trustees of the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York wishes to extend its sympathy to Brown Univer- 
sity, which has lost a distinguished alumnus and faithful servant; to 
Mrs. Barbour, for forty-six years his devoted companion and helper, 
and to the members of the family. To his hosts of friends everywhere, 
the world is richer for his having lived and served within it, but will 
be poorer now that he has gone hence. 


At the annual meeting of the Alumni Association held in connection 
with the Spring Convocation, the following telegram of sympathy was 
sent at the unanimous request of those present— 

Mrs. CLARENCE A. Bargour, 


129 Hope Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


The Alumni body of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, gath- 
ered in the annual Spring Convocation and Memorial Service, ex- 
tends sincere greetings of sympathy in the dark days through 
which you are passing. Our hearts are full of memories of Presi- 
dent Barbour, who was for so many years our beloved leader. 


For the Alumni Association, 
Paut F. Swartuout, President. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Baptist Ministers’ Conference 
of New York City and Vicinity 
Resolved that this Conference record its high appreciation of the 


life and service of Clarence Augustus Barbour who on January 16th 
was taken just as he was about to turn to a well merited vacation. 
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Dr. Barbour was born on April 21, 1867 at Hartford, Connecticut. 
He graduated from Brown University in 1888 and from Rochester 
Theological Seminary in 1891. His pastorate of the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church in Rochester from 1891 to 1909 was notably successful. 
After service as an International Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., in 1915 
he became President and Professor of Homiletics of Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, an office which he held until 1929 when -he became 
President of Brown University which he was about to relinquish when 
he was suddenly called from his active earthly career. 

We note with satisfaction but may not even recount in this memor- 
andum the distinguished honors which came to him from universities 
such as Brown, Williams, Colgate, Syracuse, Denison and Colby; im- 
portant trusteeships of institutions; his service on the Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry and many other important trusts. 

We wish especially to record our sense of personal loss. As sug- 
gested in the striking editorial of the New York Times, he lived a 
radiant life. Indeed, there was, as the editor points out, a radiation 
which seemed to flow forth without exhausting his energies or taxing 
his vitality. ‘“Languor was not in his heart; weakness was not in his 
works ; weariness was not on his brow. At his voice despair fled away ; 
he appeared as a beacon of hope where ‘marches the host of mankind.’ 


On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


And we share with this editorial the faith that “in some far-reaching 
sphere, conscious or not of the past,” he, as the famous Master of 
Rugby, is still “performing the work of the Spirit—prompt, unwearied, 
as here—there where Time softly laughs through the abyss of radi- 
ance.” 

C. H: Sears, D.D. 

E. A. Love, D.D. 

Committee. 
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THE WILLIAM NEWTON CLARK PROFESSOR 
OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


D* Justin Wow Nixon, who will assume the duties of this chair 
next September, needs no introduction to the alumni of Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School or to Protestant America. Since his grad- 
uation from Rochester Theological Seminary with the Class of 1908, 
his has been a strenuous and achieving career. 

The first eight years of the period were spent in Minneapolis, where 
he was organizer and first minister of the Judson Memorial Baptist 
Church, to this day a vigorous and substantial body of Christians. 
At the end of this pastorate, Mr, Nixon accepted a call to succeed 
the late lamented Dr, Walter Betteridge in the Hoyt Professorship of 
Hebrew Language and Literature in Rochester Theological Seminary, 
from which professorship, after three years, he was transferred to 
the Huntley Professorship of English Bible and Christian Sociology. 
Christian Sociology, as it was then termed, served to focus a long- 
standing interest of Mr, Nixon’s in the social relevance and applica- 
tion of Christianity, 

Mr, Nixon spent the summers of 1915 and 1916 at the University 
of Chicago in graduate work, His first period of teaching in Roch- 
ester Seminary was interrupted by his voluntary service overseas with 
the Y, M. C, A,, in connection with the 90th Division of the A. EF. F. 
The summers of 1920 and 1922 were spent at Columbia University, in 
graduate work in the field of his primary interest. 

The years of teaching brought to light both his versatility and his 
possession of the stimulating qualities of a successful teacher, but 
they also found Mr, Nixon in demand as a preacher and as a speaker 
upon contemporary issues, Thus he found a distinct place of his 
own in the life of Rochester and the larger community. It was not 
a matter of surprise that various churches should seek his pastoral 
ministrations, In 1924, after an extended interim ministry, the Brick 
Presbyterian Church of Rochester extended Mr, Nixon a hearty call 
to its pastorate, When Mr, Nixon resigned his chair in Rochester 
Seminary to accept this call, he carried with him the best wishes of 
his colleagues, even though his going meant a severe loss to the in- 
stitution, | 

The past twelve years have registered a significant and notably 
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successful pastorate. Dr. Nixon’s pulpit ministry has been a chal- 
lenge and a source of satisfaction to all who were seeking a truly 
contemporary interpretation of the Christian faith. Throughout this 
period, he has maintained his dominant interest in the social and in- 
tellectual problems of the Christian movement. He has been in de- 
mand as a summer lecturer in the field of Social Ethics—at Union — 
Seminary in 1924, at Auburn in 1931, and at Chicago Theological 
Seminary in 1932. In 1931 Dr. Nixon inaugurated the Rauschen- 
busch Memorial Lectureship in Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
his lectures being published under the title, The Moral Crisis in Chris- 
tianity. The preceding year had seen the publication of a significant 
volume, An Emerging Christian Faith. His contributions to the 
religious press have been uniformly thought-provoking and construc- 
tive. In 1925 two institutions—his Alma Mater, Denison University, 
and the College of the Ozarks—conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, as did Miami University in 1931 and 
Oberlin College in 1937. 

Turning back to the teacher’s desk, as he now does in his fifty- 
second year, Dr. Nixon brings to the creative tasks of Christian In- 
terpretation a mature and well-furnished mind, a rich and. diversified 
experience, and an outlook upon religion and life which augur well 
for the future of Christian Theology and Ethics in Colgate-Rochester. 
Dr. Nixon has spent a number of summers in Europe and this com- 
ing summer will attend the Conference on Life and Work at Oxford, 
England. He is Chairman of the First Biennial Institute of the 
Movement for World Christianity, to be held May 25 to 28 in Roch- 
ester. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE IN THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


SIEBE S. FELDMANN 
(An address delivered during a Chapel service) 


\e 1521, a Spanish explorer, making the first round-the-world sight- 
seeing tour, stopped at one of a group of Islands in the tropical 
seas to fix his boats and take a look at the country. He liked the 
place so well that he planted a cross on the beach and appropriated 
the whole of the archipelago for his royal master and Most Catholic 
Majesty, the King of Spain. In his honor he named the Islands 
King Philipp’s Isles, or as they are known today, the Philippine 
Islands. 

The planting of the cross on the beach (it still stands there, though 
long since protected from the elements and turned into a shrine) 
marked the beginning of the introduction of Spanish institutions in 
the Islands. From those early beginnings there followed a long period 
of oppression, wars and rebellion, which climaxed in the rebellion 
of 1896 when a peace treaty was signed by the Spanish Government 
and the Filipinos. No attempt was made on the part of Spain, how- 
ever, to carry out the provisions of that agreement. Events followed 
one another in rapid succession until in 1898 there occurred another 
uprising, which we usually remember by Dewey’s victory in Manila 
Bay. That historic event may also be put down as marking the be- 
ginning of Protestant work in the Philippine Islands. 

Conditions were ripe for the harvest. The first Protestant mis- 
sionaries were surprised to see the large numbers of people that came 
to listen to them preach. Practically all the literature of those days, 
including the reports of the Philippine Commission, give large place 
to these facts. Let me outline briefly what may be among the prin- 
cipal reasons for this. 

The church as introduced by the Spanish friars had never meant 
much to the Filipino people. Though it came under the name of 
Christianity, Spanish Catholicism in the Philippines was never much 
more than another form of paganism. Under it the rosary and the 
cross took the place of the amulet and the talisman, with the same 
meaning, while pagan deities were renamed with the names of the 
Christian saints, though the concept in the mind of the Filipino was 
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not perceptibly changed in the process. It was not long before the 
church began to reach out greedy hands to lay upon whatever of ma- 
terial value the Filipino had, so that greed and materialism became 
its chief characteristic. Never having had much spiritual life, by the 
time Protestantism made its appearance only a dead church remained 
which not only did not affect life, but which made a mockery of God 
and all that was holy. 

Connected with a dead church, and probably in large part respon- 
sible for it, was a corrupt priesthood. Few stories are sadder than 
that of the moral life of the Spanish clergy in the Philippines during 
the last half of the 19th century. The report of the Philippine Com- 
mission, which investigated conditions in the Philippines shortly after 
the United States took over the Islands, makes sorry reading. Con- 
cubinage was rampant and openly practised by a majority of the friars, 
so that the name “Dela Cruz” (of the cross) used as a family name 
for such children, became quite an honored one. The friars, as land- 
lords of the finest land available, had grown wealthy and oppressive, 
hating the Filipino and doing everything in their power to keep him 
down. Corruption of church and priest had driven many of the 
best minds from the church, but not from an expectancy that real 
religion must be something better. 

The Scriptures were forbidden by both Church and Government. 
Some years before Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay, an English mer- 
chant, while visiting the Philippines, had secretly distributed a number 
of Bibles among the better educated Filipinos. When discovered the 
merchant was deported and Filipinos found reading the Book mysteri- 
ously disappeared. But little groups here and there continued to read 
the Book secretly. It profoundly influenced them and prepared them 
for a time when its message could be openly propagated. 

The story of Padre Juan is of interest to all. He was a Catholic 
priest on the Island of Panay whose story is still told by the older 
residents of that section. He told the people that some day white 
preachers would come and preach the true Gospel from an open Bible. 
He was finally taken away by the Guardia Civil and never heard of 
again. When the first missionaries came, the people flocked in large 
numbers to hear them. Before long they were presented with a peti- 
tion signed by 8,000 people requesting baptism. 

Now thirty-six years have passed. Those years have seen the little 
band of peasants gathered on the banks of the Jaro river in 1901 for 
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the first public baptismal service in the Philippine Islands grow into 
thousands; “they have seen the crucifix and the candle supplanted 
by the family altar and the house of prayer; the moral tone of Phil- 
ippine society elevated; the character of the Catholic Church itself 
improved; base lives made noble and fallen spirits holy; they have 
heard the voice of slander stilled and Christians growing in favour 
with all the people.” 

Now we have come to a new era in Philippine life. Changes are 
taking place so rapidly that it is hard to keep up with them. We shall 
not refer to the political changes now taking place, with which all 
are aware. We do wish to mention a few of the changes now taking 
place that are definitely challenging to Christian leaders. 

There is first the indication of an increased responsibility for the 
work on the part of Filipino leaders. This includes the nationaliza- 
tion of our institutions. This is a radical change from the situation 
which existed until a few years ago when the missionary carried a 
major portion of responsibility for the work. It means that for the 
first time in the history of the work in the Philippines the missionary 
is free to do the work for which he has really been appointed,—that 
of being an elder brother, a helper and a friend. By the very nature 
of the case, when the work first began the missionary had to be an 
administrator. That day is now past, and it is thrilling to think of the 
new relationship that is growing more and more real, when the mis- 
sionary worker can approach the Filipino not as an administrator, 
but as a brother in Christ Jesus,—a coworker, not with money but 
with a message of life. All work in our Baptist Mission in the Phil- 
ippines has now been reorganized on the basis of Filipino leadership. 
This calls for a new type of missionary qualifications,—more humil- 
ity, more patience, more consecration. It calls for a willingness to 
work under national direction rather than to direct. But the new op- 
portunities for fellowship and service which such a new relationship 
offers are most definitely challenging. 

A second change that challenges present-day leadership in the 
Philippines is the new spirit of revival which is becoming more and 
more apparent. The Philippine Islands are on the verge of a great 
revival of living religion. Several years ago a number of Filipino 
pastors, feeling that their work was not bringing the results they might 
reasonably expect, came together in an effort to discover the reason. 
They spent the night in a cocoanut grove in earnest prayer. After 
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this they repeatedly met and spent the night in prayer, sometimes on 
a mountain top, sometimes in a sugar cane field, wherever they could 
be alone with their God. Soon other groups of workers started to 
follow this example, and before long things began to happen in the 
churches. Small groups of the church members then gathered in 
similar retreats with remarkable results. Then came reports from 
other denominational areas of similar activities. This has had a tre- 
mendous effect upon the life in the Islands. When we left on fur- 
lough one could sense a feeling of expectancy in the atmosphere al- 
most wherever one went. From recent reports.the spiritual awaken- 
ing is now beginning. This is a challenging change. 

As a third challenging change in the Philippines we mention the 
new opportunities for the presentation of the Gospel message. Time 
was when we had to almost force our way into new territory to be- 
gin work. Now requests for workers and teachers come from al- 
most all sections of the field. This is notably true among the moun- 
tain people. There are still large numbers of people all through the 
Philippines who were never touched by Spanish Catholic influences. 
The opening of new roads, the radio and other modern influences 
are awakening these people to the realization that a richer life than 
they have ever known is available for them. They have seen this 
richer life come to those who have accepted the Gospel message in its 
fullness, and consequently they too now ask for it. 

It has been said that the way of the transgressor is hard. It is 
equally true that the way of the liberal in a Catholic country is even 
harder. We have in the Philippines a comparatively large group of 
liberal-thinking, well-educated men and women, many of whom are 
of Spanish extraction. Until recently they have been, nominally at 
least, members of the so-called Catholic Chureh. Medieval fanati- 
cism of the Church frowns upon liberalism. It insists on telling these 
people what to read, where to take their patients when they become 
sick, and where to send their children to school. Because these up- 
perclass liberals insist on reading the Bible and other Christian liter- 
ature which the church says must be burned, because they insist on 
sending their children to our Mission Schools, which still offer the 
best in educational opportunities in the Islands, and because they in- 
sist on following the guidance of their own conscience in other mat- 
ters of utmost concern to them, they are being driven out of the 
church through oppression and excommunication. They are sympa- 
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thetic toward the evangelical point of view in religion, open to con- 
viction and easily won to the Christian way of life. This change in 
attitude on the part of these upperclass people is a challenge we must 
accept. 

Though Isaiah could not have had the Philippine Islands in mind 
when he so beautifully wrote in his 35th chapter about the changes 
he saw with his mind’s eye, it is yet true that such changes as he 
pictured are taking place in the Philippines. The wilderness is begin- 
ning to bloom like the rose and the desert and the solitary places are 
glad and rejoice, and the changes that are bringing these things to 
pass are tremendously challenging to all who are interested in build- 
ing a Christian world. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND EVANGELISM 


FREDERICK WILLIAM STEWART 


nN the minds of many, Christian Education and Evangelism have 

seemed to be two distinct and largely unrelated fields of religious 
activity. Indeed, some have even supposed that they are competing 
and mutually exclusive rivals, so that a church might attune its pro- 
gram to the one and neglect the other. It is to remove such misun- 
derstanding, to discover the essential nature of these procedures, and 
particularly to show their interdependence that this study is undertaken. 

It should be evident to every student of the New Testament that 
among the things that Jesus counted of supreme worth was human 
personality, transformed, redeemed, realized. Witness the lost sheep, 
the lost coin, the lost son; “I am come that they might have life;” 
“of how much more worth is a man than a sheep!” “the Sabbath was 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath;” and a host of other 
sayings and actions, culminating in the cross. And along with this 
was his consuming purpose to build the Kingdom of God of such 
persons. Christian Education and Evangelism would make it their 
mutual endeavor to serve this purpose by presenting him with such 
personalities. 

So the International Council of Religious Education, speaking for 
over forty Protestant denominations, says that “the final test of the 
school of religious education is the extent to which it leads pupils 
to live the Christian life.” Not numbers, or buildings, or organiza- 
tions, but persons. Of the seven objectives of religious education 
which it defines, it places these three first: 


1. “To lead the pupil into a personal relationship with God; 
2. “To give the pupil an understanding and appreciation of the 
life and teachings of Jesus, to lead him to accept Christ as Savior, 
Friend, Companion, and Lord, and to lead him into loyalty to 
Christ and his cause; 3. “To lead to a progressive and continu- 
ous development of Christlike character.” 


Might not the revivalist accept these as a definition of the objectives 
of his own labors also, though to be sure much of the familiar theolog- 
ical language is missing? This sounds remarkably like the statement 
of purpose found on the card of declaration so often put into the con- 
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vert’s hands by the successful evangelist. Here the two are stand- 
ing on common ground. 


If, then, the goals of the Christian educator and the revivalist are 
mutual, is it not true that the confusion in our thinking and the con- 
sequent misunderstanding arising therefrom are due in part to the 
failure to define clearly our terms and in part to a somewhat different 
emphasis and a corresponding difference of procedure? ‘“Evangel- 
ism,” in its larger aspect, should mean the attaining of the mutual 
end in Christian personality by whatever means. It should be an 
inclusive term. In this sense it would then appear that Christian edu- 
cation is as essentially evangelistic as is the work of the revivalist. 
But the word evangelism has also often been used in a more restricted 
sense to cover only what had perhaps better be called “conversion,” 
which is the special function of the revivalist. This, too, is, of course, 
true evangelism, the turning about of a misdirected life through the 
power of the “good news.” Conversion describes a process of radical 
transformation, while Christian education seeks the same end through 
the process of gradual unfolding. Starting with the same new-born 
babe, conversion finds him after his “natural” and native tendencies 
have been allowed to follow the line of ignorance and least resistance 
and have set the whole direction of his life away from God. Noth- 
ing but a right-about-face can save him, and the whole revivalistic 
technique is brought to bear on his complete transformation. Chris- 
tian education, on the other hand, seeks to get the child early and so 
to control and guide his unfolding tendencies that, by the grace of 
God, his life may issue in Christlikeness. In such a world as this, 
observation has shown that each procedure is vital and needed accord- 
ing to the particular case. 

Ask a thousand persons whose lives are such that to the best of our 
human judgment they must be called children of God, ones with 
whose spirits “the Spirit beareth witness that they are sons of God,” 
how and when they entered the Christian way. In a very large pro- 
portion of cases it will be found that there is no consciousness of a 
radical and sudden change. One careful study! shows that only 
about 20% of Northern Baptists and 10% of Southern Baptists re- 
ported such experience, while the figures are even smaller among 
Methodists and Presbyterians. Indeed, some poor souls find them- 


1Clarke: The Psychology of Religious Awakening. 
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selves in confused doubt as to the validity of their own religious ex- 
perience, because they have passed through no such crisis. Yet hosts 
of others bear testimony to the vitality and significance of their own 
religious life, though their experience has been without upheaval. 
Surely it must be the divine purpose that a gradual unfolding shall 
be a normal, though not a universal, mode of entering the Kingdom. 
Both the revivalist and the Christian educator are needed, the one 
to seek the former type of person, and the other the latter. 

Here it might be well to recall that in the days of the early church, 
when the New Testament was being written, everyone who came in- 
to the Christian community had to come by a complete break with 
his past, whether pagan or Jewish. That was the only experience 
which the writers witnessed and knew. Paul himself had become a 
Christian as a result of a dramatic conversion. He know no other 
approach. And Augustine, the other great theological interpreter of 
our faith, was launched on his remarkable career by complete con- 
version from a wayward life. Moreover, wherever the Kingdom has 
spread into new lands, the situation has been repeated,—only those 
enter the circle who have come by radical change out of paganism. 
So the noble missionary tales have strengthened the impression that 
this is God’s only way. 

The reason is not far to seek. The experience of gradual unfold- 
ing into the Christian life can come only in a favorable situation in 
which there is already a Christian background. Hundreds of those 
who report the more quiet unfolding of their Christian lives testify 
to having had Christian parents, and to both church and Sunday 
School attendance. And conversely a far higher percentage of those 
who say they had poor religious background and training came into 
the Christian way through the sudden and radical conversion. Even 
in the New Testament we begin to detect the appearance of the favor- 
able circumstances in the case of Timothy, while in the older mission- 
ary lands this experience is increasingly common in the case of second 
and third generation Christians. 

One thing there is in common in both these forms of experience, 
namely that to issue effectively in positive Christian personality, there 
is need at some point of a definite personal committal to Christ. This 
similarity has been for us a pitfall. Too often we have sought this 
decision by a procedure suitable only to a confirmed sinner, and we 
have done violence to the tender years and limited understanding of 
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childhood. Sometimes young folks have been frightened into morbid 
introspection and an abnormal sense of guilt, and then have passed 
through a conversion which is in fact artificial and unreal. The De- 
cision Day procedure, rightly handled, may avoid this unfortunate 
situation and may offer the Christian educator the means of registering 
a definite personal acceptance of Jesus Christ in keeping with the 
young person’s needs and development. Thus one goal of our stated 
objectives may be attained. Christian education, from the Cradle Roll 
onward, has consciously anticipated and prepared for this glad day, 
which marks, not the completion of its task, since we must ever con- 
tinue to “grow in grace,” but the attainment of a first vital goal. Let 
us examine more carefully what happens in human life in each case. 


In case of conversion we start with the alienated man. His may 
be a case of skepticism or hostility or indifference, while the man 
himself may retain the outward appearance of complete respectabil- 
ity. Or he may have wandered far into flagrant sin. In either case 
he is away from God; his life is integrated around a wrong center. 
Challenged with the appeal of Christ and the good life, there must be 
a shift of his whole personality from an evil to a good controlling 
center or ideal, and this will usually be a sudden step, though prep- 
aration for it may have been much prolonged. 

The steps are familiar. The first step is conviction. The man’s 
habitual life is challenged by a realization of its unworthiness. The 
possibility of a different, more worthy life is recognized. The sec- 
ond step is conflict and resistance. The conflict is always between 
a seeming good and a real good. The old life appears attractive close 
at hand, but the Christian way is recognized as better, though it may 
be resisted. The third step is surrender. The evil life is abandoned, 
and Christ and the good life are accepted. The step will probably 
be very sudden, though the conflict may have been long and hard 
fought. The last experience is peace and power. The tension of 
the conflict of emotions and ideals is ended, and the new personality 
brings a deep sense of tranquillity and power. The revivalist knows 
full well that for such a change to occur there is need of the dynamic 
of a tremendous emotional experience, and he attunes all his effort to 
this fact, music, prayer, sermon and story, and appeal. So profound 
has been the-change that it well appears as if God alone could have 
wrought the transformation. It seems a miracle of grace. And 
surely God must have been in it! 
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In case of unfolding experience, two types are to be found. One 
is a gradual unfolding. Only gradually does the little child recognize 
the values of life. For him things are bad that bring pain and pun- 
ishment. Good things bring pleasure. Later on things may be good 
or bad as some loved and respected person says so, usually mother. 
Responding to the dominant loyalty of his life, he may do what he is 
bidden without much ethical questioning, and so may become a “good” 
boy. As life enlarges and the child adds observations of his own, 
there may begin the process, largely unconscious, of unifying his life 
around one center of most value. If he has had religious instruction 
and an environment that is favorable, he may acquire a religious basis 
for his evaluations, his relations to others, and to himself. The 
time comes, however, when to be of worth this simple religious life 
must become his own. He has a sense of God’s nearness to him and 
his own obligation to God. This will rarely come before adolescence. 
Then he must make his own decision to follow the good life on his 
own account, and no longer because someone else says so, and he is 
ready to commit himself to the Master. There has been no drifting 
far away and a hard struggle to come back again, but quietly some 
day, if he should be asked, he will declare himself ready. Who will 
deny that this is a genuine and normal mode of entry into the Chris- 
tion life? 

The second is climactic experience. Some children of different tem- 
perament, however, come through the same circumstances of religious 
surroundings and training, but no decision follows. Through self- 
respect and loyalty to home and its ideals, a boy may lead a reason- 
ably commendable life, but feel no personal attachment to Jesus Christ. 
There is as yet no clear integration, either good or bad. Often we 
are quite concerned at the delay. But at last under a strong stimu- 
lus and often with a marked emotional upheaval, all the previous prep- 
aration seems to come to fulfilment in a sudden acceptance of the 
Master and his way of life. Outwardly this looks like a “conver- 
sion,” but actually, instead of a radical reversal of the course of be- 
havior, the young life has acquired a direction or goal, it has found 
at last an integration around a definite and good center. Not high 
pressure revivalism, but a strong stimulus, as perhaps of a Decision 
Day, may well be the occasion for the step, and this boy has entered 
the Christian way independently as truly as either of the others. 
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This is true evangelism and the culmination of previous religious 
education. 

In what we have said thus far, the most obvious thing in comparing 
the two types of religious experience, sudden conversion and gradual 
unfolding, and the two modes of religious endeavor, the revivalistic 
and the educational, has been the differences, differences so great as 
often to set the revivalist and the educator at variance and falsely in 
apparently opposing camps. But we have also found two points of 
identity, the goal, which is the life “hid with Christ in God,” and the 
need in each case of definite, personal, Christian decision. There is, 
moreover, a third point of identity, less obvious and hence often over- 
looked, namely that each rests upon some foundation of Christian edu- 
cation, if we may use this term in a broad sense. 

Gradual awakening is, of course, a guided or educated experience. 
But some degree of training lies back of conversion also. Jerry Mc- 
Auley, after years of labor and observation in his famous Bowery 
Mission, in which God crowned his efforts with countless conversions, 
said that he had seen few, if any, cases where there had not been some 
background of religious instruction or opportunity. Conversion does 
not come to a wholly unprepared soul. The preparation may have 
been woefully limited and tragically inadequate, but in nearly every 
case there had been either religious parents, or some church and Sun- 
day School attendance, or both. The good life cannot appear to a 
sinner as challengingly attractive, as it must to win attention, until 
it has been at least partly understood. The revivalist seeks to make 
up for the lack in religious training by a “series of meetings.” He 
does not attempt to “draw the net” until in his preaching he has set 
forth and compared the good life and the bad. And this is a tele- 
scoped religious education. What he has probably done, more or 
less consciously, has been to awaken memories of an early religious 
experience or environment. Indeed he finds reference to home and 
mother most effective. And in our land there are also subtle and 
unrecognized Christian influences that play upon hosts of lives, mak- 
ing preparation in the realm of the unconscious for a conversion that 
may come some day. Morrison had to labor twenty-five years to win 
his first convert in China because his educational efforts were not 
supplemented by Christian homes and environment. 

Certain conclusions follow. The revivalist should welcome every 
competent and God-inspired effort to promote Christian education. 
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He should look upon it as the greatest possible contribution to work 
such as his own in the future, for those boys and girls who have been 
in the Church School, but have drifted away, are the most likely at 
some later day to be brought back as returning prodigals at the hands 
of a true evangelist. De we look with concern on the boys and girls 
of early adolescence who slip out of the Sunday School? Well we 
may. And yet their eternal hope may rest on the Christian education 
they have already received, the attitudes already begun, and the loyal- 
ties already sensed. What a tremendous and little recognized respon- 
sibility is laid on the Children’s Division of the Church School! These 
little folks! God keep them in His way! But their teachers may be 
giving them the one great hope of salvation when the day of crisis 
arrives, if they should be lost now. Who knows? 

Christian education should do everything in its power, by compe- 
tent instruction, by worthy and attractive program, by wholesome and 
happy atmosphere, so to labor that none of the boys and girls en- 
trusted to it may wander away into sinful living. Ideally Christian 
education should some day reach all mankind and so make the con- 
version experience, as we have defined it, no longer necessary, be- 
cause none are lost from its hold as life unfolds. True that through 
the work of the revivalist those who stray may some day be brought 
back, but they can never again be rid of the scars on their lives, and 
the risk of their never coming under this redeeming influence is too 
great. 

Christian education should systematically and intelligently approach 
the task of building Christian homes, since the indelible impression of 
home on tender childhood either starts the child in the unfolding 
process or contributes what may be the decisive factor in the day of 
conversion crisis. This may be done first by developing in young 
people those stable characters on which alone Christian homes may be 
founded. Then by definite and wise preparation of these young folks 
for the responsibilities of home making. And finally by continuing 
to help and guide them after the home has been established. For 
the home is still the foundation stone of the nation and the hope for 
the Kingdom of God. 

The Church School is truly evangelistic when it seeks to enroll 
every pupil it is equipped to care for. These, then, enter the orderly 
process of education, to issue some day as true members of the King- 
dom. Numbers for numbers’ sake, for boasting, for rivalry and pride! 
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What a false ideal! But numbers for the good that may be done 
for the greatest number,—how worthy! But this also implies the 
serious responsibility that we should not enroll them unless we are 
competent educationally truly to save them. 

And this is of solemn importance. The church must develop more 
adequate means of reaching the unchurched, and especially the chil- 
dren. What spiritual chance has the boy who grows up without any 
definite religious background? No chance of a gradual unfolding, 
and tragically little chance of a real conversion. Those whom the 
church has never touched at all may be counted largely as lost to the 
Christian life. Why do we travel round and round in the same con- 
stituency, satisfied to see the children of our church families come into 
the fold, while other children right at our doors go neglected? What 
means have we to reach them? What in our programs is definitely 
designed to get and hold them? It is a challenge to both the revivalist 
and the educator. 

Indeed the large number of children in our country growing up 
with inadequate ethical instruction or none at all, and the consequent 
serious let down in the moral tone of our land, with its aftermath 
of crime and evil, have caused deep concern to our public educators. 
They have awakened to the truth of the saying of William James 
that “abundance of accomplishments in an unsanctified heart but 
make one a more accomplished devil.” So to round out public edu- 
cation, they have launched the Character Education movement. Im- 
mediately those who have been skeptical of the adequacy and validity 
of the program of religious education have asked wherein the two 
differ. Have not many of our churches unconsciously sold out to a 
program of mere character education? And many of our religious 
educators have been at a loss to give a satisfactory answer. What can 
we say? 

First of all let us be thankful for every good effort to build charac- 
ter, specially when it may reach so large a part of our children. Any- 
thing that will make Harry trustworthy and industrious and helpful is 
to be welcomed. In this, character education and religious education 
are together. But they differ radically at the point of motivation. 
Character education may be content to say that honesty is the best pol- 
icy. Religious education says that it is pleasing to God, it is a mark of 
true discipleship, it is evidence of loyalty to the Master. And we hold 
that here we have tapped the deepest sources of power in human life. 
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True religion will stand in the testing times of life where ethics alone 
may fail. And this is the third statement in our seven-fold objective, 
“progressive and continuous growth in Christlike character.” We must 
not resign our God-given task to the public school. It is ours. We 
cannot escape it. But we must reach more children. This is true 
evangelism. 

How, then, shall the church go about its task? The immediate and 
particular objectives of our teaching are to impart correct and help- 
ful information about things religious, to develop and train religious 
emotions and attitudes, and to cultivate skill in Christian living through 
actual participation. God, Christ and his teachings, our fellowmen, 
the church in all the ages, the Bible as the inspiration and source of 
good living. Until our children have some adequate conception of 
these and other things accumulated through the long struggle of the 
race, they must flounder and grope their way. Jesus said “follow 
me,” but how can they follow one whom they do not know? “And 
how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard?” But 
knowledge is not enough. There must also be the driving power of 
great, controlled, Christian motives. The priest and the Levite saw 
and knew as much as did the Samaritan on that Jericho road, but it 
was the compelling power of a consuming pity that drove the latter 
to do that which earned him the commendation “good” and the ap- 
proval of the Master. Such motives and attitudes may be the result 
of true teaching, and without them the Christian life dies at its source. 
the little child awaits training in these things. 

And there are different ways of Christian living. How to pray, how 
to meet temptation, how to draw near to God in worship, how best to 
serve our fellowmen. If maturity has learned these and other skills, 
it is under greatest obligation to train children.. And skill comes by 
experience and repeated practice. There must be given to the young 
increasingly adequate motivation, and to the immature an ever larger 
socialization. And these come through intelligent instruction, through 
participation in true worship, and through constant practice. It is a 
large task that confronts the Christian educator, and one that calls 
for the highest consecration and devotion. Piety and good wishing 
alone will not suffice. Training and yet more training are needed, if 
we are to be fit tools in the Master’s hands. All of this means grad- 
ual unfolding, a developing process brought about by graded instruc- 
tion. The Church School was a long, long time awakening to this 
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principle, and, indeed, has adopted it only in part. In the public 
school we would not think of putting all the children of all the ages 
together in one class in mathematics, teaching them today decimals, 
tomorrow addition, and again algebra. We have learned that we must 
progress from the simplest to the more complex, for the young minds 
are not yet developed to keep up with the more mature. Just so with 
religious instruction. We know with a fair degree of accuracy what 
are the religious needs, experiences, and capacities of each age, and 
if we do our work well, we shall adapt our instruction, our materials, 
and our methods to suit. The tiny child must first be introduced to 
God simply, carefully, and clearly. He is mother’s God, the Father 
of us all, the Giver of all good things. Only gradually can the child 
understand Jesus and his relation to God. It is much easier to grasp 
him as Companion and Friend. And so it must go. And with this 
religious growth must run parallel the process of socialization, the 
self-centered child must slowly master himself, control his native 
tendencies, learn to adjust himself to others, and at last to serve 
them. Observation has shown us that thirteen years and ten months 
is the peak time for boys and girls to come through this growth to 
the point where they can discover that they and the Master have a 
common work to be done and are ready for a personal committal to 
him. This has been a conscious goal of all instruction to this point. 
And this is true evangelism. 

The agencies of Christian education are evangelistic just in pro- 
portion as they fulfil the evangelistic possibilities and goals set before 
them, as we have now discovered. Christian Education and Evangel- 
ism! Not two opposing or hostile undertakings, but two vital and 
essential aspects of the Kingdom program. Today as never before 
there is need that the church face these God-given tasks with joy and 
consecration and effectiveness. 


ILLUSTRATED BIBLES 


FRANK OTIS ERB 
(Concluded from the January Bulletin) 


Early English Printed Bibles 


HE first printed English New Testament is Tyndale’s octavo, 1525. 
a copy in the library of the Baptist College at Bristol, England, 
has its woodcuts and its capitals illuminated in colors and gold. An 
unilluminated copy in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, lacks seventy-one 
pages. There are twelve small woodcuts, 1 x 14 inches, the four Evan- 
gelists, the Day of Pentecost, two of St. Paul, two of John, and one 
each of Peter, James and Jude. This practice of including represen- 
tations of authors with their works goes back into history; Varro, a 
century before Christ, collected from classical manuscripts more than 
seven hundred pictures of their writers. Tyndale’s octavo Pentateuch 
1530, has a woodcut title border (used seven times) and eleven blocks 
in Exodus, purchased with part of the money obtained from Tunstall 
who bought up Tyndale’s Testaments in order to burn them. “Identical 
or very similar blocks were used by Vorsterman for his Dutch Bible 
of 1528 and by Peter Quentell in a Latin Bible of 1529. Similar illus- 
trations appear in Luther’s Pentateuch of 1523.” The Tyndale octavo 
Testament of 1534 has thirty-nine woodcuts, of which twenty-one are 
in Revelation. The last twenty-two of these cuts are 34 x 23 inches 
in size. The New Testament of 1535 (the date 1534 is also found in 
the book), regarded as “Tyndale’s last revision,” has thirty-six cuts, 
of which the twenty-one in Revelation are not the same as in the pre- 
ceding Testament, but are identical with Vorsterman's folio Dutch 
Bibles of 1533, 1544. 

The Coverdale folio of 1535 is the first entire Bible to be printed in 
English, though not in England, but probably Zurich. For it will be 
remembered that unauthorized printing in England was visited with 
very heavy penalties (fines as high as £500, imprisonment, the pillory ; 
the last was doubtless the most severe, as it was certainly the most 
humiliating). The printing of the Bible was then and for centuries 
afterwards the exclusive prerogative of Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities ; its unauthorized publication was an especially grievous of- 
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fense. In this Bible there are sixty-eight woodcuts, combined in va- 
rious ways to form one hundred sixty-eight illustrations. 

The Coverdale edition of 1537, known as “Nycolson’s Bible,” is the 
first folio Bible to be licensed and printed in England. Fifty-seven 
blocks are used to form ninety-seven illustrations: these are borrowed 
from the Litbeck Low German Bible of 1533-34, masterpieces of Er- 
hart Altdorfer. Some of the large initials reproduce designs from 
Holbein’s “Dance of Death.” (Holbein was in England, for part of the 
time in the service of King Henry VIII, from 1532 to 1543. His 
“Dance of Death” in completed form, fifty-seven cuts, was first pub- 
lished in Lyons, France, 1538). A New Testament, Antwerp, 1538, 
has about two hundred woodcuts. 

“The Great Bible,” a folio of 1539, is the Coverdale translation or- 
dered by Thomas Cromwell to be “set up in sum conuenient place wyth- 
in the said church that ye have cure of, where as your parishioners 
may moste co-modiously resorte to the same and reade it.” Its print- 
ing was begun in Paris, but at the end of 1538 the French authorities 
suppressed it and confiscated many sheets. The work was completed 
in London. The Anglican Book of Common Prayer to this day uses 
the Psalter of this version. “The large border to the general title is 
the well-known woodcut, ascribed to Holbein, which represents Henry 
VIII, Cranmer, and Cromwell, distributing Bibles, with the people 
shouting ‘Vivat Rex’ and ‘Long live the king.’—The titles. to Parts 
2 and 3 are enclosed in borders, each formed of sixteen small wood- 
cuts representing Bible incidents. These are repeated in the text with 
many similar blocks. . . . The New Testament border is formed of 
eight large blocks representing the Annunciation, the Holy Innocents, 
the Shepherds in the Fields, the Circumcision, the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Crucifixion, the Stem of Jesse, and the Resurrection. Many 
woodcut initials are scattered throughout the book.” There were 
many other editions of the Great Bible, all with woodcuts, few or many. 

From 1557 to 1560, only one new Bible translation into English 
appeared, a New Testament printed in Geneva, 1557. Then in 1560 
came the so-called Geneva Bible, published at Geneva, Switzerland. 
This is also known as the “Breeches Bible” because the word later 
translated “aprons” in Gen. 3:7 is here translated “breeches.” Al- 
though this was not a new translation (it had appeared in Wycliffe’s 
manuscript Bible ca 1380, and in Caxton’s “Golden Legend” 1483), it 
caught the eye of the public, and to this day it is regarded as curious. 
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In this Bible there are twenty-six engravings in the text as well as 
five maps. There are many other editions of this version. 

Perhaps the most sumptuous in the long series of folio English 
Bibles is the so-called “Bishops’ Bible” of 1568. It is a revision of the 
“Great Bible,” with clear evidence of the influence of the “Geneva” 
version. This new version was undertaken by Matthew Parker (1504~ 
1574), Archbishop of Canterbury, with the aid of many bishops and 
other eminent Biblical scholars. According to an old account book, 
we find that in 1571 it cost 27s 8d, equivalent in buying power to about 
$80 today. Each of the five parts has a beautifully engraved title 
page, there are many illustrated initials, and in the body of the text 
are engravings each with an ornamental border. In several of the 
many succeeding editions of the Bishops’ Bible, the illustrations are 
notable, but none are so good as in this first edition. The lovers of 
the unusual have called this the “Treacle Bible” because of the render- 
ing of Jer. 8:22, “Is there no treacle (balm) in Gilead,” though the 
word is so translated in some earlier Bibles from 1535 onward. 

The earliest Catholic Bibles in English are the Rheims New Testa- 
ment 1585, and the Doway (Douai) Old Testament 1609, 1610. These 
contain no illustrations but have many decorative vignettes and large 
elaborate initials. 

Because of our interest in the King James folio version of 1611, the 

following description of it is reproduced. “The general title is a fine 
copper-plate engraving, inscribed, C. Boel fecit in Richmont, and rep- 
resenting: above—The Sacred Name (in Hebrew letters), the Holy 
Dove, and the Agnus Dei, and a group of apostles, with St. Matthew 
seated on the extreme left, and St. Mark on the extreme right; on the 
left side—Moses, and on the right side—Aaron; below in the center— 
the pelican in her piety; on the left—St. Luke, and on the right—St. 
John. The New Testament title-border is a wood engraving, etc. 
No illustrations (except a few cuts in the Genealogies) ; but with many 
headpieces, vignettes, etc., and ornamental initials, some of the better 
resembling those used in folio editions of the Bishops’ Bible.” (Hist. 
Catalogue of Printed Bibles, I. 135.) 

In a separate New Testament, belonging to the first King James 
Bible printed in Scotland, 1633, octavo, there are fifty plates, not 
found in the complete Bible. Also in another separate edition of the 
New Testament, likewise printed in Edinburgh, there is a set of sev- 
enty-six plates, of which No. 1 is entitled “De Annuntiatione B. Vir- 
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ginis,’ and No. 76, “De Assumptione Deiparae” (Ascension of the 
Mother of God). Both these Testaments are octavo, both printed by 
Robert Young. It is therefore fair to assume that these plates are 
the same. These Testaments aroused a storm of protest. A circum- 
stantial story was widely circulated of their purchase in France by a 
Worcester bookbinder, Francis Ash, ‘“‘a strong and secret Papist.” A 
conspiracy was charged, that was to flood England with Catholic pic- 
tures, and laid at the door of Archbishop Laud. Certainly the Catholic 
party was not only strong but in the saddle, and Laud’s reign of ter- 
ror was almost upon them. In any case, Robert Young in 1637 issued 
another Bible, with the New Testament printed separately as well as 
in combination, and “inserted many plates like those found in the edi- 
tion of 1633.” Some of these pictures appear in a London Bible of 
1655, but England was then under Oliver Cromwell, and we can be 
very sure there was no “Assumption of the Mother of God” in it. 

We meet J. Field, as a London publisher of an illustrated Bible in 
1653, “whereof there have been neer 20,000 dispersed,” and in which 
according to this contemporary critic there were many “egregious er- 
rors.” In succeeding years, he issued other pictorial Bibles. The im- 
mediate stimulus to the production of our Colgate-Rochester “Field 
Bible” of 1659 may have been the appearance of an octavo illustrated 
edition under the imprint of “R. Daniel: London 1657.” Of course 
there were also available for his study important foreign versions, 
copiously and beautifully executed. Field evidently intended to pro- 
duce a book superior, in beauty at least, to any of the current editions. 


Early Continental Printed Bibles 


The early Dutch printed Bibles had no illustrations beyond an en- 
graved title-page, with spaces left for large initials to be filled in either 
by a stamp or by hand, and perhaps hand-colored. But in 1518 we 
meet an elaborate folio Bible History, copiously illustrated, to be dis- 
cussed later. Fifteen years later came a small Lutheran Testament, 
published at Leyden, in which there is the customary array of Evan- 
gelists, with Peter and Paul, and the Day of Pentecost. In addition, 
however, there are many full-page illustrations to Revelation, closely 
resembling those found in some early English Testaments. Our heroic 
friend, Jacob von Liesvelt, issued a splendid folio Bible, 1534, in which 
were many woodcuts of various sizes throughout the book. We have 
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already called attention to his Dutch Bible of 1542 with its tragic 
sequel. The Antwerp Roman Catholic Bible of 1657, a new and illus- 
trated edition of the version of 1599, was “adorned with many beauti- 
ful pictures” (verciert met veel schoone figuren). Some of these cuts 
are signed; the name of Diirer appears, and in one case it is dated— 
i512. An octavo edition of this Bible had previously appeared in 1630, 
illustrated with many woodcuts. The great States-General folio Bible, 
Leyden, 1663, possessed a number of large plates, each made up of 
many small pictures. z 

Three brief comments should be added which illuminate (or darken) 
this period of Dutch history. At various times~during the sixteenth 
century, “illustrious” Spanish rulers made their terrible “visits” to 
the Netherlands to stamp out the Reformed religion and to bleed the 
country white of its treasure. One stands in reverent admiration be- 
fore the faith of those who dared to issue, possess, or read the Dutch 
Scriptures or any book of the Reformers in the face of the horrible pen- 
alties threatened and executed upon any who should “print, write, copy, 
keep, conceal, sell, buy or give” any such book, or “read, teach, or 
expound the Scriptures.” (Edict of 1550; reaffirmed 1555.) 

The second comment is this. There died in Amsterdam in 1669 a 
prolific painter of Biblical pictures none of which are found in any 
Bible or religious book of the period or for two centuries following. 
That man was Rembrandt van Rijn. In the year of his death, Gerard 
de Lairesse wrote of him, “A Master capable of nothing but vulgar 
and prosaic subjects—who merely achieved an effect of rottenness.” 
Contrast the words of Sir Charles Holmes, 1925: “Rembrandt—the 
most profound interpreter of the human soul who ever handled brush.” 


The third comment concerns Peter Paul Rubens 1577-1640, several 
of whose drawings are in the Field Bible of 1659. So many of his 
multitudinous pictures (he painted more than two thousand, with the 
aid of his students) are remote from religious interests that we may 
forget that thirty or more of his paintings are Biblical representations. 
Moreover, his “Deposition” (the taking of the body of Christ from the 
cross) in the Antwerp Cathedral, is both his own masterpiece and is 
reckoned among the world’s greatest pictures. In addition to this, his 
best known Biblical pictures are probably the “Flight of Lot,” “Jesus 
in the House of Simon the Pharisee,” and the “Raising of Lazarus.” 

Of the many early Danish printed Bibles only three need detain us. 
The unillustrated New Testament of 1509, translated by Christian 
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Pedersen (1480-1544) is notable, because by selecting the Zealand 
dialect of Danish from the three principal dialects (Zealand, Jutland, 
Scania), he crystallized its use for literary expression. 

“Christian III’s Bible,” the editio princeps of the Danish printed 
Bible, “Kobenhaffn, 1550,” had as one of its translators a Scottish Re- 
former, John Macalpine (or Machabeus), brother-in-law of Miles 
Coverdale, and friend of Luther and Melanchthon. In this Bible, 
“the type and woodblocks are the same as those used for the Low Ger- 
man Bible issued by Dietz at Liibeck, 1533-34. Illustrations occur 
in various parts of the book.” 

The second Danish Bible, folio, “Kobenhaffn, 1589,” called ‘‘Fred- 
erick II’s Bible,” has illustrations throughout, resembling those in the 
English Bishops’ Bible of 1568, “and are enclosed in similar frames.” 

Swedish Bibles are numerous from 1526. In this year the editio 
princeps of the printed New Testament was issued at Stockholm. A 
full-page engraving of Christ on the Cross, with Mary and John be- 
neath, is repeated at the beginning of each Gospel. Representations of 
John (twice), Peter (twice), and Paul before each of his Epistles 
(including Hebrews but not Titus), constitute the decoration. The 
editio princeps of the Swedish printed Bible appeared in 1541, a folio 
from Upsala, with some full-page illustrations to parts of the Old Tes- 
tament (borrowed from the Liibeck Bible of 1533-34) ; in the New 
Testament are cuts as in the Testament of 1526, along with a set of 
illustrations to Revelation. The Swedish Testament of 1550 uses the 
same woodcuts. 

A quarto New Testament of 1605 has some woodcut illustrations 
copied from the folio Hamburg Triglot Bible of 1596 (Greek; two 
Latin versions; German), sometimes called the Hamburg Polyglot. 
These New Testament cuts are used again in “Gustavus Adolphus’ 
Bible” of 1618, along with many other woodcuts in the Old Testament. 
These cuts are reproduced again in the folio of 1646, “Queen Chris- 
tina’s Bible,” and in the quarto Bible of 1688, published at Amster- 
dam. It should be noted that these are merely high points in the story 
of the Swedish Bible; our emphasis is upon the pictorial aspect. 

Reference has been made repeatedly to the Italian Bible of Malermi 
(or Malherbi) of 1490. Malermi’s first printed Bible, however, is a 
Venetian folio of 1471, regarded as the editio princeps of the printed 
Italian Bible. (It should be remembered that the independent Vaudois 
doubtless had an entire manuscript Bible in Italian “before the end of 
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the thirteenth century.”) This Malermi Bible of 1490 is notable for 
its illustrations. Many of them are signed; not a few of them are 
copied from the larger cuts in the Cologne German Bible of 1480. 
They were reproduced in the folio editions of 1492 and 1494. 

Antonio Brucioli published a new translation of the New Testament 
1530, of the entire Bible 1532. In some of his prefaces, he denounces 
the policy of withholding the Bible from the common people; “his 
notes also betray unorthodox sympathies.” He was a Florentine who 
suffered exile in 1528, settled in Venice, and set up a press. In the 
Testament of 1530, in addition to the engraved title-page, with nine 
compartments for Biblical scenes, there is a series of twenty-one pic- 
tures for Revelation. Here, as in the Luther Bible of 1534, the triple 
crown of the papacy is placed upon the head of the dragon (twice), 
and upon the head of the Scarlet Woman. Brucioli’s version was placed 
on the Index in 1559; he, however, never left the Church. 

Italian Testaments with woodcuts were published at Lyons in 1547, 
1549, 1552, 1556. 

A highly patriotic Venetian Bible, Malermi’s version, was issued in 
1553, with numerous woodcuts in the text. On the title-page is an 
allegorical representation of Venice with the legend, Verbe nihil Veneta 
dignus orbis habet; and on the last page another allegorical figure, 
probably Venice also, with one foot on the sea and the other on the 
land, within an elaborate frame containing the inscription, Sub umbra 
pedum tuorum su. 

Geneva figures in the production of Italian Bibles. Here was is- 
sued the quarto of 1562, in which “the woodcuts are the same as those 
in the French Bible of 1560 printed by Antoine Rebul, and the type 
is that of the English Geneva Bible of 1560.” 

For more than two centuries after this, there were apparently no 
Italian Bibles printed in Italy. f 

The earliest Spanish printed New Testament was an octavo, issued 
at Antwerp 1543, with eight full-page engravings (Mark, Luke twice, 
John twice, Paul, James, Peter). Recalling Jean de Liesvelt’s tragic 
end in 1544 in Antwerp, and the formal edicts of 1550 and 1555 which 
simply tightened up on the censorship, we are quite prepared for the 
history of this Testament. The translator, Franzisco de Enzinas (oth- 
erwise called Dryander, Du Chesne, Eichman, 1520-1552) was a 
young Spanish student, who had lived in the home of Melanchthon at 
Wittenberg, 1541-43. After the printing of this Testament was com- 
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pleted, Enzinas sought Imperial sanction. But the Emperor Charles V 
had already been informed that a Spanish Testament was in the press 
at Antwerp, and had forbidden its printing and distribution. Enzinas 
was granted an interview with Charles and presented a copy of the 
Testament, which was graciously accepted. Nineteen days later how- 
ever Enzinas was arrested and imprisoned. He escaped a year later 
and ultimately reached England where Cranmer obtained for him a 
professorship of Greek at Cambridge. Only a few copies of this sup- 
pressed book have survived, two of which are in the British Museum. 

The zeal of the Reformers in printing Spanish Bibles and getting 
them into Spain entailed serious peril. ‘Large numbers of the Span- 
ish Reformers’ books and pamphlets were smuggled into the Peninsula, 
generally by the way of Frankfort and the Netherlands, but sometimes 
by way of Lyons and over the Pyrenees. One of the most daring 
agents in this traffic was Julian Hernandez (named Julianillo), who 
in 1557 succeeded in conveying across the Netherlands and landing 
safely at Seville two great barrels filled with copies of J. Perez’ New 
Testament (Geneva, 1556) and the Psalter (Geneva, 1557). Ultimate- 
ly he paid the penalty with his life.” 

Early Portuguese printed and illustrated Bibles as such seem to 
have been limited to a folio “Harmony of the Gospels” in four volumes, 
Lisbon, 1495. It had some woodcuts. 

The editio princeps of the printed Gospels in Arabic was published 
at Rome, 1591. This is illustrated with sixty-eight woodblocks, which 
by recombination form one hundred forty-nine pictures. Some of these 
are signed AT (A. Tempesta), LP, a few with TE. Copinger (The 
Bible and its Transmission, p. 297) gives a full-sized reproduction of 
one of these pages with its illustration. At the top of the page is 
Christ making the “Roman sign” of benediction, or should we say ex- 
orcism. In the center is a fainting demoniac from whom a demon as 
a black imp is seen flying off. At the right is Christ with five disciples 
behind him, at the left are five friends of the demoniac. The well- 
known Mohammedan attitude towards religious pictures makes this 
illustrated Gospel-book remarkable. The Arabic Testament df 1616 
and the Arabic Bible of 1671 have no pictures. 

Copinger has reproduced also an illustrated page of the first book 
printed in Ancient Syriac, a quarto Peshitto New Testament, Vienna, 
1555. This is the first page of John’s Gospel. John with his eagle, 
engaged in writing his book, is gazing at Jesus who hangs upon a high 
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cross. From the form of Jesus, ten lines extend to a long almond- 
shaped design, within which are represented a crown, a boy catching 
a bee and a butterfly, a boy praying, Jacob, Atlas, a cup, and so on. 
In the open space between Jesus and this almond-shaped figure are 
the first words of the Gospel in Latin, In principio erat verbum. A 
seven-branched candlestick occupies the lower left corner. Those in- 
terested in symbolism will find little difficulty in understanding these 
emblems. 

In conclusion we mention a diglot Missal in Syriac and Arabic, con- 
taining the liturgical Gospels and Epistles, with same woodcuts. The 
date is 1767; place of publication, Rome. 


Bible Histories and the Biblia Pauperum 


From this sketch of printed illustrated Bibles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, we turn, by way of transition to the Scriptures 
in manuscript, to consider the Bible Histories, known under various 
names. The beginning of these is traced to the Historia Scholastica 
of Petrus Comestor (Pierre le Mangeur or Manducator, book-worm) 
who “quoted the authorities of the Holy Scripture often in his sermons, 
as if he digested (ate) them in the stomach of his memory”—so runs 
the (Latin) description of him. He was a Canon of Troyes-en-Cham- 
pagne, then was called to teach theology in Paris, finally retiring to the 
Abbey of St. Victor where it is said he completed his famous manu- 
script, and where he died 1178. This is a literal translation of his 
epitaph, composed (in Latin) by himself: 


Peter was I, whom the stone covers; and was called Comestor (eater) ; 
Now I am devoured. Alive I taught, nor do I cease to teach 

Now I am dead; that he may say who sees my burial place, 

What we are, that he was; we shall be to the same degree as he. 


This Historia Scholastica was a history of the Old Testament, and 
of the life of Jesus and the Apostles, largely in the language of Scrip- 
ture, with brief explanations interjected. It became popular and was 
widely copied; e. g., there are twenty-one exemplars of the Latin 
manuscript at Canterbury alone, and many elsewhere. In 1291-94, 
Guyart (or Guyars) des Moulins translated it into French, inserting 
many new notes, together with a version of Proverbs and an abridg- 
ment of Job. It was turned into Italian, where it became the basis of 
the Italian Bible of Jacob a Voragine; into Spanish in the preparation 
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of the General Historia; into Portuguese, into Czeck, into rhymed 
Dutch, into Danish, and even reached Iceland via Norway. All later 
versions of the Bible were influenced by this book in its various revi- 
sions. At times, the process of translation consisted in part of the 
removal of glosses, so that in substance it became a Bible. 

This translation and revision by Guyart des Moulins was given the 
title, Bible Historiale. It was the earliest form of the printed New 
Testament in French in the edition of ca 1474; and in 1478, or perhaps 
before, the entire Bible Historiale was published at Lyons, with wood- 
cuts. A separate printing of the Psalter, 1483, has also a few wood- 
cuts. A fully illustrated recension prepared at the command of 
Charles VIII (1483-1498), was published in two splendid volumes at 
Paris ca 1498. All of these are of folio size as well as many later 
editions printed in Paris and in Lyons, down to 1546. This came to be 
called (with some variation in spelling) “La Bible en francois.” As 
such it is frequently met. 

The earliest Dutch printed Bibles are based largely on the Historia 
Scholastica, as e. g., the Old Testament of 1477, the liturgical Epistles 
and Gospels of 1477, and the Psalter of 1480. The Bible History of 
1513 is based directly upon “La Bible en francoys,” and was common- 
ly called “Bibel int corte,” Bible in brief. In 1518 there was issued a 
revised and enlarged folio edition of the last named book, the title in 
black and red within a large woodcut, and with many half-page wood- 
cuts throughout the volume, including five large cuts in Revelation. 
Many other earlier editions or revisions in Dutch are known. 

The Portuguese Historia Biblica, 1777-1787, is an entirely new book 
but on the same pattern as the Bible Historiale. In forty-three quarto 
volumes, beautifully illustrated with inserted engravings, the author, 
Francisco de Jesus Maria Sarmento, has given a paraphrase of the 
entire Bible, with prefaces, moral reflections, and other notes. A new 
edition of this work in forty volumes was issued in 1869 with small 
woodcut illustrations. The inserted engravings of the former came in 
large part from a little known Bible History written by “S. Wesley, 
A.M.,” father of John and Charles Wesley. This was “The History 
of the Old and New Testament attempted in Verse; and adorned with 
Three Hundred & Thirty Sculptures (engravings). Written by S. 
Wesley, A.M. The cuts done by J. Sturt” (C. Harper: London, 1704). 
It was a quarto in three volumes ; republished 1715. 

Another form of illustrated Scripture was the Biblia Pauperum, 
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called in Germany Armenbibel, in France Bible des Pauvres: the 
“poor” being either the poor preaching friars or perhaps the rank and 
file of poor people. In any case this consisted of a book with pictures 
of the life of Jesus stamped (later printed) from wood blocks on one 
side of vellum or paper. Each of these pictured pages consisted 
usually of nine parts; the central horizontal section with three pictures 
in this order, an Old Testament event, a scene from the life of Jesus, 
an Old Testament incident; the upper and lower horizontal sections 
with rows of prophets; the four corners have legendary or paraphras- 
tic explanations. The central picture on each page is, as indicated, a 
scene from the life of Jesus; the Old Testament pictures, left and right, 
represent events regarded as typifying or predicting the event in the 
life of Christ. Thus the Crucifixion is preceded by the Sacrifice of 
Isaac and followed by the Widow of Zarephath gathering wood, with 
her sticks in the form of a cross. The Annunciation is preceded by the 
Promise of Isaac and followed by the Promise of Samson. The adora- 
tion of the Kings is preceded by Abraham: bringing tithes to Melchize- 
dek, and followed by the gifts of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. 


These books became popular. Thirty-eight manuscript copies in 
Latin, German, Low German, and Latin-German, are known. Printed 
editions date from 1463 in Latin and 1470 in German. French and 
Italian printed copies were numerous. In the Paris National Library 
are five copies, of which four have forty plates each, one hand colored, 
and the fifth has fifty plates. These xylographic block books were the 
immediate ancestors of the woodcuts in the printed Bibles. With the 
development of movable type, the block book and the Biblia Pauperum 
soon dropped out of sight. 

The direct prototype of the Biblia Pauperum is to be found either 
in the painted windows of the Monastery of Hirschau in Bavaria, 
where such a cycle was reproduced, or more probably in the reredos 
of Klosterneuberg, 1181 (injured by fire 1322, but restored in Vienna). 
This reredos consists of a central portion with two movable wings, and 
carries fifty-one panels with pictures in enamel. These panels are in 
three horizontal rows of seventeen each. Aside from the last six which 
portray the future of the Kingdom of God, these (45) panels repre- 
sent scenes from the life of Jesus each with two Old Testament para- 
bles, one above and the other below. Thus Group one, from above 
downward, shows (top) the Promise of Isaac, (middle) The Annuncia- 
tion, (bottom) the Promise of Samson. Group eleven shows (top) 
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Joseph in the cistern, (middle) Burial of Jesus, (bottom) Jonah swal- 
lowed by the sea-monster. 


These type-and-antitype cycles of Old and New Testament pictures 
go far back into Christian history. Pictorially we know of such cycles 
from Paulinus of Nola, early fifth century. His ideas are so clearly 
defined that we are justified in thinking of the late fourth century as 
the beginning of this kind of decoration for church walls. Back of 
that, lies the Alexandrian penchant for the development of this type 
of thinking. In Alexandria also it may first have taken pictorial form. 
In any case, we have only to recall the “fulfilment” passages of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel to find a New Testament basis for it. 


The Illustrated Bible, 12th to 14th Centuries 


At this point we move backward into the wonderland of the illumi- 
nated and illustrated manuscript. Let us first get clearly in mind the 
meaning of the word miniature. It is derived from minium, ver- 
milion; miniare meant to decorate with vermilion. Although the 
ancient and mediaeval artists used many other colors, pictures that 
illustrate manuscripts came to be called miniatures. To “illuminate” 
means to decorate with gold, silver, and bright color, and the word 
is most frequently applied to the elaborate initials and side-margins 
of the manuscripts. An illuminated manuscript may or may not con- 
tain miniatures. 

In this section it will be convenient to think of the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries, and as a point of departure consider 
the exquisite Chicago manuscript known as the Rockefeller-McCormick 
New Testament, called in academic circles No. 2400. It is perhaps 
the most completely illustrated Greek New Testament manuscript in 
the world. Indeed only two, and they of the Gospels only, contain more 
pictures on the life of Christ. (Paris, B. N. Grec. 74; Florence, Laur. 
VI. 23.) It has been reproduced in color facsimile so that it may be 
enjoyed and studied in the more important libraries. Originally, it 
probably included also a (liturgical) Psalter, adding about one third 
to its size. It was written and adorned in the scriptorium of the Em- 
peror Michael Paleologus at Blachermae (Constantinople). It is a 
parchment codex, with pages about 8 x 5} inches, ample margins, writ- 
ten in a beautiful cursive hand, and contains ninety miniatures of vary- 
ing size, but usually about 24 x 33 inches. It was executed by the most 
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skillful artist of the court. The original Testament possessed about 
twenty-five additional miniatures, and the Psalter about seventeen or 
eighteen. The frontispiece, Moses Receiving the Law, is on purple 
vellum. Gold is lavishly used as a mark of honor, rather than for 
ostentatious display. Jesus is nearly always clothed in a red-violet 
undergarment (chlamys) and a blue outer robe (himation). These 
pictures are genuine illustrations with much narrative detail. “The 
manuscript brought to America almost as, many Byzantine miniatures 
as were known to be here before.” It is an exciting book. We can 
hardly fail to share Professor Goodspeed’s enthusiasm: “To look 
them over one by one, carries one back in an extraordinary way to 
the thirteenth century, and the period of the last Byzantine Renais- 
sance. We feel that we are in the presence of a whole gallery of By- 
zantine art. Here in profusion are just those models from which the 
great mediaeval masters of stained glass caught their inspiration, and 
from which the first creators of Italian painting learned so much. 
When these miniatures were painted, Cimabue was a youth, and the 
birth of Giotto, 1266, falls at the very time of the production of this 
manuscript.” (Goodspeed: The Rockefeller-McCormick New Testa- 
ment, Chicago, 1932; Vol. I, Introduction, p. 26.) 

There were many other similar Greek manuscripts created in the 
same place and period, several of which have been preserved in Paris, 
Florence, Leningrad, Mount Athos, Rome, and elsewhere. All of 
them are priceless and beautiful, none more lovely than this. Volume 
Ill of the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament, by Willoughby, 
gives many illustrations from them. 

The opening years of the fifteenth century disclose among other 
treasures, two books associated with the name of the Duc de Berri. 
The first of these is a two-volume Bible, executed for the Duke him- 
self; it is now in the British Museum, part of the Harley collection. 
There is a number of Biblical scenes, but the title page is of particular 
interest. Here is represented the whole cycle of human knowledge; 
the seven liberal arts, with an ancient philosopher representing each; 
the three theological virtues of faith, hope, and love; a number of 
saints. 

The second is the small Psalter known as “Les petites Heures de 
Jean de Berri” (1401-1403), now in Paris (B. N. Fr. 13091). At 
the beginning are twelve prophets and twelve apostles sitting facing 
each other. Here are David with a harp kneeling before the Lord 
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in a round arched temple, David in a chamber with Christ above him; 
David in prayer, David naked on the waters near the rocky coast; 
David playing upon a musical instrument; three priests singing; God 
the Father and Christ, both alike, sitting on a throne with the dove 
between them; the fool;—each of these illustrating a Psalm from 
the standpoint of the interpretation of the time. 

The “Great Book of Hours” of the Duke was valued in his own 
day at 4000 lires. Reproductions from it are frequently met. As 
art it is superb; from the standpoint of Biblical illustration, it is high- 


| ly important. 


The six-volume German Bible prepared for King Wenzel (Wence- 
laus), 1378-1410, now in Vienna, appeals to another type of interest. 
“Among the colored leaf-work which is on a very large scale, we 
find in all these (Prague) works comicalities of the most curious 
kind, treated with great skill, and often superior to the larger pic- 
tures; they generally have direct reference to the owner of the book. 
Sometimes the Emperor is represented in the dress of the day seated 
inside his own initial W, or else E, which refers to another person 
in company with whom he often appears.—Wild men, a bird on a 
ribboned streamer, are the Emperor’s emblems; bathing gear, bath- 
ing tubs appear everywhere.—It had long been customary to intro- 
duce jests of all kinds, even into religious books, but nothing comes 
up to the innocent way in which the sensual life in which Wenzel 
delighted is here unfolded on the very margin of his Bible.” 

Belonging to the fourteenth century, 1371, is a large French Bible 
executed for Charles V of France: it is now at the Hague. It pos- 
sesses in addition to a large number of Bible scenes, an especially fine 
dedication picture by the court painter of Bruges. Another large and 
splendid Bible of Charles V is in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale 
(B. N. Fr. 437). 

A little earlier than this we come upon two large Latin Bibles, 
whimsically and drolly illustrated upon the margins, just as during 
the same period and earlier we find gargoyles on the churches and 
on the under side of the little seats in the choir stalls. In the case of 
these Bibles, the French origin immediate or indirect is clear. The 
first is the Jaromisch Bible in the Bohemian Museum at Prague; the 
second is the three-volume Bible written at Mons, and now at Stutt- 
gart. 

One of the treasures of the Ducal House of Burgundy was an illus- 
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trated Bible, now at Paris, dated about 1360. In this there are over 
2500 dainty little pictures in grey monochrome, full of fancy and 
treated with spirit. 

This Paris Bible is a sort of second edition to one of the most sump- 
tuously illustrated of mediaeval Bibles. It is now split into three 
parts. The first, consisting of 224 leaves is in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford; the second of 222 leaves is in Paris; the third of 178 
leaves in the British Museum; six leaves of the third part are miss- 
ing. The entire volume thus had 630 leaves, written and illustrated 
on one side of each leaf. In all there were about 5000 illustrations. 
On each leaf there are four columns, the second and fourth with 
three or four pictures each, the first and third with the Latin text 
or moral applications. Few if any of these picture Bibles of the 
Middle ages contained the full text, but contented themselves with 
short passages only, as in this case and in that of the preceding Bible. 

One of the features of the multitudinous religious and secular 
manuscripts of this general period is thé so-called “historiated initial,” 
that is, the elaborate initial letter containing within its limits a min- 
iature illustrating the subject of the immediate text. The illuminated 
initial is distinctly a feature of the Western manuscripts, many of 
those of the Carolingian period (750 onward) being very beautiful 
as well as complicated; not a few are fantastic. With the ninth cen- 
tury (Sacramentary of Drogo) begins this illustration within the il- 
luminated initial and by the thirteenth century it became a favorite 
method of ornamentation, in addition to the regular miniatures of 
the text. “Such initials form a prominent feature in the pretty little 
Bibles which were produced in hundreds at this period.” 

This general epoch, 1250 to 1400 is the time when the manuscript 
Bible Historiée and Biblia Pauperum came into being. The last two 
Bibles mentioned belong essentially among the Bibles Historiées. In 
Vienna is a Bible Historiée of 1179, and fully illustrated. Vienna has 
also one from the early thirteenth century, in which each leaf (one 
side only is used) has eight medallions on a gold ground. Beneath 
each narrative picture is a symbolic one, and the space between is 
filled with the busts of angels. It makes one think of a painted 
window. In the British Museum is a manuscript copy of a Biblia 
Pauperum. Another is in the Austrian Convent of St. Florian with 
thirty-four representations, from the Annunciation to the death of 
Mary. In a central circle is the Gospel incident; below are half- 
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length portrayals of (four) Old Testament prophets and New Testa- 
ment writers; at the sides are two Old Testament subjects prefiguring 
the event of the central picture. Others have been preserved, as already 
noted. 

The twelfth century produced in various parts of the Christian 
world some of the best known illustrated scriptures. The British 
Museum possesses the Psalter of Melissenda, a “‘superlatively elegant 
Latin” manuscript, dated 1131-1141. The lady was the daughter of 
King Baldwin II and wife of King Fulka of Jerusalem. Here is a 
series of Byzantine miniatures by an artist who gives his Greek name 
in Latin (“Basilius me fecit”). The full-page miniatures are within 
simple and beautiful frames, from each corner of which extends a 
trifoliate leaf. In the Temptation miniature, Jesus stands upon a 
mountain peak, and also below upon the temple roof, turning away 
from a full-sized winged Satan. Angels attend Jesus in the upper 
picture. The Washing of the Disciples’ Feet is a vigorous and realis- 
tic piece of work. Peter with one foot in the basin points to his head 
with his right hand. Two other disciples eagerly prepare themselves. 
The elaborate architectural settings are characteristic of this fine man- 
uscript. 

From Egypt comes the Coptic Gospels now in Paris. Here are 
many miniatures which, frieze-like, go clear across the page, with 
heavy black writing above and below. Action is the life-breath of 
these pictures ; there is almost too much. For instance, in the Plucking 
of the Grain, the crowded disciples on the left hold up their heads 
of wheat almost like impish children. On the right, two protesting 
figures throw their hands upward in hysterical indignation. Even 
Jesus in the center grasps at his clothing with his left hand, as with 
his right he makes the Greek sign of benediction. All of them stand 
in the midst of the growing grain. No one could possibly mistake 
the meaning of this miniature. 

“In Trinity College, Cambridge, there is a Polyglot Psalter contain- 
ing three of the most celebrated versions of the Latin Psalms, usually 
called the Gallican, the Roman, and the Hebraic, with a preface, prayer, 
and commentary enjoined to each Psalm—The whole forms a large 
folio volume, written on vellum, and richly illuminated and orna- 
mented with miniatures and historical paintings by Eadwin, a monk 
who is supposed to have flourished in the reign of Stephen, King of 
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England, about 1136.” (Copinger, The Bible and Its Transmission, 


p. 314.) 

The Paris National Library possesses a twelfth-century Gospel- 
book from St. Martin’s at Limoges. At the beginning of the book 
are the customary “Eusebian canons” in ornamental frames. The 
large initials at the beginning of each book have in them the repre- 
sentation of the authors. Luke, however, has Mary Magdalene anoint- 
ing the feet of Jesus, and the J of John has the Baptism of Jesus. 

And, finally, for one must stop somewhere, there is a Latin Gospel- 
book from the Abbey of Niedermunster near Ratisbon. Here are 
numerous full-page miniatures that have been called “tapestry design 
pictures,” and look like painted glass. The inscriptions are in Greek 
and Latin. 

The wealth of lovely manuscript books in this entire period is be- 
wildering. Indeed at this point we are at the acme of miniature paint- 
ing. The bindings are often incredibly rich. The cover of the Psalter 
of Melissenda, e. g., is of carved ivory set with turquoises and rubies. 
The carvings represent six scenes from the life of David. The covers 
of the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament are of gilded silver 
with a Crucifixion on the front cover, and a Resurrection on the 
back, the pictures in relief being protected by silver knobs on the cor- 
ners. These were in the possession of monasteries, a few great 
churchmen and churches, the nobility, and royalty. 

This, it may be noted in passing, is the age of the cathedral build- 
ers. In this period, the Romanesque architecture passed over into 
Gothic, taking its rise in the “breeding-ground of mediaeval change” 
northwestern France. “The sense of the infinite invests each Gothic 
phenomenon. . . . The pinnacles taper to the sky, the crockets on every 
straight line break its continuity and dissolve the forms and solids into 
the surrounding space, which is the expression of the Gothic yearn- 
ing for God. . . . At Rheims the lunettes of the portals disappear, and 
the whole west front dissolves in an intricate design of tracery and 
colonnetted galleries. . . . The script (of the manuscripts) is made up 
of the same crockets, dissolving letters into points, that served the 
stone-masons of the cathedral to satisfy their craving for disappearing 
form. . . . As they progress in style, they shoot a sudden branch to the 
bottom of the page.’ (Morey, Christian Art, 1935, p. 50 f.) 
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Bible Manuscripts of the 10th and 11th Centuries 


The tenth and eleventh centuries claim our attention with some 
works of surpassing interest. Two great Bibles of the eleventh cen- 
tury may be considered together because they probably came from 
the same Spanish cloister of Santa Maria in Ripoll. One was known 
as the Farfa Bible, the other is simply “Latin 6” of the Paris Library. 
Numerous miniaturists have spread a wealth of illustrations upon 
these pages. They are drawn upon the margins or extend over en- 
tire pages. Mostly they are drawn strip-wise, thus revealing that 
the originals used by the artists were in a roll and of the “continuing” 
type, rather than in a codex or leaf-book, and of the type bounded 
by a frame. “The story telling is lively and amusing, the drawing 
fine, sure and quick; the coloring rather drab and spotty takes from 
the whole nothing of its lightness. The preference is for curved lines 
with which straight lines contrast.” (Boeckler, Abendlandische Min- 
iaturen, p. 62.) The Paris manuscript unfortunately has lost a con- 
siderable number of its miniatures owing perhaps to vandals or to 
the generosity of the owner in giving especially beautiful leaves to 
persons whom he wished to please. 

While the Beatus-Apocalypses (written by Beatus of Liebana, 
Spain) belong to the second half of the eighth century, the illustra- 
tions are thought to be of the tenth century. “They are to be regard- 
ed,” says Boeckler, “as a Spanish specialty, which finds acceptance in 
closely neighboring or related territories. Until the thirteenth cen- 
tury they remained in their place of origin.” In these Apocalypses 
with commentary, there are usually more than one hundred pictures, 
each occupying a full page or frequently two pages lying together. 
While the Apocalyptic visions have the preference in these pictures, 
yet much of the Bible from Adam to Christ is represented. Closely 
related to these Spanish Beatus-Apocalypses is the richly illustrated 
French Apocalypse of St. Sever, now in Paris. 

An English book, largely Scriptural in its contents, the Benedec- 
tional of Aethelwold, is one of the treasurers of this period. It was 
written and illustrated at Old Minster, at the command of Aethelwold, 
bishop of Winchester 963-984. Its scribe was Godemannus, who did 
both the writing and the illuminating. In it are thirty full page pic- 
‘tures, mostly saints and scenes from the New Testament. The min- 
iatures stand always in broad frames, some rectangular, some arcaded. 
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Within these frames is an acanthus frieze. At each corner is a great 
rosette. The Advent picture, for instance, is an arcaded illustration, 
with four large rosettes. Within a mandorla inclined to the right, 
the full-grown Christ with a book and a long slight rod moves 
swiftly to the earth. Accompanying him is a throng of angels bear- 
ing the instruments of the Passion, a cross, spear, a rod with a sponge. 
To right and left of Christ are great swirling lines. It is a picture 
of action, rapidly moving to its goal. The book is at Chatsworth, 
England, the residence of the Duke of Devonshire. 

The Gospel book of Egbert, Archbishop of Treves 977-993, usual- 
ly called the Codex Egberti, is one of the splendid books of the time. 
It was executed at Reichenau in Luxembourg by the monks Kerald 
and Heribert who in the dedication picture are represented presenting 
the book to the Archbishop. The miniatures, over forty in number, 
are large, though not quite filling the page. In contrast with most 
of the manuscripts of this period, there is an almost utter absence of 
decoration for purely ornamental purposes. It is a complete story 
of the life of Jesus which is here presented, following the New Tes- 
tament rather than the Creed. The pictures are interesting for many 
reasons. They are in a modified strip-form, indicating their origin 
from a roll-model; although each picture is within a frame, the suc- 
cessive miniatures tell a consecutive story. The labels to the persons 
are partly in Greek letters, partly in Latin, though the manuscript is 
Latin. Thus Jesus is named IHC XPC, which is Greek, while shep- 
herds are called PASTORES, which is Latin. Just one sample, the 
Gerasene demoniac. On the lower strip, at the left are Jesus, named 
as above, with two apostles named APLI (apostoli) ; at the right is 
a clothed and manacled demoniac from whose mouth a small black 
demon is departing. Other demons are astride four boar-like pigs 
which are rushing down a steep hill to the-sea; the inscription reads, 
GREX PORCOR (um), herd of swine. In the upper strip, at left 
and right are walled towns, labeled URBES GERASENOR (um), 
cities of the Gerasenes. A watchman within listens in each case to 
two PASTORES armed with spears telling their story. A picture 
of the same event, also from Reichenau thirty years later has much 
the same composition, except that first, the drawing is not so good; 
second, one of the walled towns is missing; third, two elders are com- 
ing forth from the city; and fourth, there are no labels. 


This significant manuscript is preserved at Tréves (State Library, 
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Cod. 24). At Munich is the famous Evangeliary of Otto III, close- 
ly similar. At Gotha is a third, the so-called Codex aureus Epter- 
nacensis (the golden book from Echternach). Several others belong 
to the same group. Taken together they have over sixty pictures. 
When we learn that there were many Italian manuscripts in Echter- 
nach, we realize that these, with others of this School, represent a re- 
turn to early Christian models. “We have here,” remarks Boeckler, 
“the purest witness to an Ottonian Renaissance in the sense of a re- 
turn to the antique, and at the same time the first preserved New Tes- 
tament cycle of the German Middle Ages, whose iconographic models 
evidently arose from the antique likewise.” It is much the same 
phenomenon we have already seen occurring at Constantinople, when 
in the thirteenth century the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament 
and many other fully illustrated manuscripts arose from one scripto- 
rium, or closely related scriptoria. 


In describing the Greek illustrated Scriptures of this time it will be 
more convenient to consider the period from the ninth through the 
eleventh centuries. The conquest of Alexandria by the Moslems in 
the middle of the seventh century scattered abroad the Greek artists 
of that city, and their influence was felt for centuries in Constanti- 
nople, in Italy, and throughout Europe. For the Alexandrian illus- 
trations to the Greek Old Testament had a freshness and excellence 
which rejuvenated the art centers of both the Eastern and Western 
worlds. It affected the Old Testament miniatures primarily, but to 
a somewhat less degree the style of the New Testament miniatures as 
well. Both the Codex Egberti (tenth century; Echternach School) 
and the Rockefeller-McCormick New Testament (thirteenth century ; 
Byzantine) were, as we have seen, influenced by it. 


There is a group of the so-called great monastic-theological Psalters 
which merits our attention first of all. This includes the Chludov 
Psalter of the Moscow Historical Museum (Greek 129), the Theodore 
Psalter of the British Museum (add. ms. 19,352), the Barberini 
Psalter of the Vatican Library (Barb. Gr. 372), and the Hamilton 
Graeco-Latin Psalter of Berlin. Here are many miniatures in the 
margins, which follow the text step by step. The theological interest 
is high. The subordination of John the Baptist to Jesus is indicated 
by the obeisance of John to Jesus on the roof of the house where 
Mary and Elisabeth the mothers of the unborn children, are meet- 
ing. The Cana miracle becomes a transubstantiation sign. There is 
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also a considerable degree of symbolism here: Mary and Elisabeth 
stand at the Visitation each before a house, symbolically the “House 
of David” and the “House of Levi.” 

The uninstructed reader may wonder why a Psalter should be illus- 
trated with New Testament pictures. It is simply part of the typo- 
logical and symbolic interpretation of the Old Testament. The meet- 
ing of Mary and Elisabeth illustrates Ps. 85:10, “Mercy and truth 
have met together,” etc. Philip and the eunuch is the illustration to 
Ps. 68:31, “Princes shall come out of Egypt,” etc. Peter and Simon 
Magus represent the whole of Ps. 52: cf. “O thou deceitful tongue. 
God will destroy thee forever.” Such explanations were well known 
and acceptable to the mediaeval mind. 

The Chludov Psalter belongs to the ninth century, 800 to 900 A.D. 
The Iconoclastic Controversy that raged for more than a century 
during the eighth and ninth centuries is barely over, and its marks 
are on this book. Some of the miniatures reflect the struggle. 

The representation of the tempter in these monastic Psalters is in- 
teresting. He is here a small winged creature wearing a short un- 
dergarment; in the Barberini Psalter, he possesses, in addition, a tail. 
In the later Melissenda Psalter, he is a dusky, nude, winged, man-sized 
creature. The still later Western interpretation takes off his wings and 
gives him a prominent tail. “Robbed of propellers,” says Willoughby, 
“he is allowed a rudder.” Students of the history of doctrine will 
doubtless find these matters significant. 

Over against the monastic-theological group of Psalters, there stands 
the group called “aristocratic Psalters,” also Byzantine in origin. 
Three of these are outstanding: the Paris Psalter (B. N. Grec. 139), 
the Milan Psalter (Ambrosiana'54), and the Vatican Psalter (Pal. 
Gr. 381). While these latter two belong within this period, the great 
Paris Psalter probably belongs to the seventh century and we shall 
postpone our description of all three to that point. 

The eleventh century saw the production of numerous manuscripts 
of the Greek Gospels at Byzantium or under its influence. A consid- 
erable number have been preserved, from which we select three. In 
Florence in the great Laurentian Library is the Gospel manuscript 
known as Laurentian VI. 23. This is lavishly illustrated with realis- 
tic narrative pictures filled with detail. The arrangement of the figures 
is symmetrical, making good decoration. The. Nativity picture, for 
instance, shows at the left of the frieze, a haloed angel moving rapidly 
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with hand outstretched in benediction towards two seated shepherds. 
One has been playing a flute while the other has been listening. The 
flute player lays down his flute and lifts his hands in astonishment 
and fear. At the right of the frieze is a cave where Mary sits beside 
the infant, a winged angel sits on guard at one side, Joseph sits on 
the other. Above the infant is a great star, and in the sky outside 
four angels sing their song of adoration. Between these two pictures 
are the two shepherds hastening toward the cave, one (the flutist) 
eagerly pointing to the star; the other rather stolidly, but quite in 
character, goes along beside him. 

The story-telling quality is equally indicated in the Healing of 
Peter’s Mother-in-law, illustrated on the same page with the preced- 
ing picture. At the left Jesus and two disciples are met outside the 
house by two persons that inform him regretfully that the mother-in- 
law is sick. In the center, Jesus bends over the bed and lifts her up. 
At the right, she approaches Jesus and the disciples with food. One 
scarcely needs to read in order to understand stories told as vividly 
as these. 

Whoever did these charming miniatures must have loved the flute. 
It is introduced again in the Stilling of the Tempest as the busy little 
demon of the winds plows up with his flute the waves on which the 
disciples are sailing. 

The Berlin manuscript of the Gospels known as Q 66 is not quite so 
completely illustrated as the former, but still has some forty or more 
miniatures. Here again the story-telling interest is dominant. The 
influence of the apocryphal narratives is evident in the Annunciation 
where Mary is seated spinning. It is “a very lively angel Gabriel who 
says‘Good morning’ to the Virgin Mary.” Both the narrative and the 
theological interests are apparent in the Transfiguration picture, oc- 
cupying more than half a page. In the center, between two inward- 
curving mountain peaks are Elijah, Christ, and Moses, all labeled. 
Elijah clasps his hands in adoration; Moses with the law in his left 
hand lifts his right in reverence; Jesus, with the customary roll in his 
left hand, stands within the almond-shaped glory known as a mandorla. 
Immediately below this scene, on the level plain, are the three disciples, 
Peter on one knee, John asleep, James resting on his left arm. In the 
empty triangular spaces to right and left are Jesus and the three, as- 
cending the hill on the right, descending on the left. Thus once again 
we have the entire story faithfully told as in the Gospel narrative. 
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The Paris Gospels known as Grec. 64 must not be omitted. The 
text on each page is written so as to form a cross, nine short lines, five 
full length lines, nine short lines. The four corners thus left empty 
have lovely, expressive pictures usually related to each other. The 
interest of this artist, or his superior, was in John the Baptist, for 
there are more John pictures in the manuscript than Jesus pictures. 
On the page where John heralds the coming of Jesus, the pictures are: 
Jesus, upper left, moving toward John; upper right, the latter pointing 
toward Jesus; lower left, a crowd listening to John who, however, in 
the lower right corner, is foretelling the Coming One. More beautiful 
as art is the Annunciation to Zacharias. An angel (upper left) beauti- 
fully executed, approaches swiftly to Zacharias (upper right) ; before 
an altar with a baldachin stands this elderly man in the garb of a 
priest, swinging the censer, but looking up startled, at the entry of the 
angel. Lower right is Zacharias making signs to the crowd (lower 
left), who receive his announcement in reverent surprise; one man 
strokes his beard glancing upward mistrustfully, a second lifts both 
hands and raises his face in surprised but not joyous belief, a third 
puts his hand on his breast and trustfully turns his face heavenward ; 
others look straight out of the picture taking no stock in Zacharias 
at all. Those who think complacently that real art is not to be found 
until the Italian Renaissance should study these miniatures, and recall 
their date, not long after 1000 A. D. 


The Age of Charlemagne 


It is not easy to turn away from these masterpieces but the fascinat- 
ing Carolingian Renaissance beckons us. “Charlemagne was born great, 
achieved greatness, and through subsequent centuries had greatness 
thrust upon him. He was born a king, he achieved Empire (800 A. D.), 
and became a legend:” thus Woodruff in his “Charlemagne,” 1935. 
Charlemagne’s influence in the field of art is quite equal to that in other 
fields, for chiefly by his personal interest a revival in art took place. 

It will be appropriate to begin our description with the mention of 
the “Gospel-book of Charlemagne,” originating probably at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, now in the Treasure Chamber at Vienna. It is said that the 
book was discovered by Otto III on the knees of the Emperor when 
his sepulcher was opened in 1000 A. D. This is the book on which the 
German kings for a long time took their coronation oath. It is a large 
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volume, in gold and silver letters on purple vellum. The initials are of 
simple geometrical pattern, showing some of the interlacing lines of 
the Irish decorations, but without the leaf-work which was soon to 
become so common and frequently so extravagant. The illustrations 
consist of representations of the four Evangelists, without the Apoca- 
lyptic symbols, at work upon their Gospels. Feet, hand, and haloes 
are very large. Their garments are the flowing robes of classical times. 
Matthew, pictured against a hilly background, sits facing to the right 
upon a cushion placed on a sort of glorified camp stool; John, facing 
full front, against a tree-covered background, sits upon an elaborate 
cushioned throne. His thoughtful face is of the essence of dignity 
and wisdom. The date is early in the ninth century. 


Even earlier, 781-783, there was written for the Emperor by Gode- 
scalc the Purple Gospels now in Paris. This belongs to the so-called 
Ada-Group of manuscripts (named after Ada, sister of Charlemagne), 
of which Goldschmidt writes: “The figures of the Ada-Group are 
mostly limited to the portraits of the Evangelists, grandiosely en- 
throned on chairs, the seats and backs of which are covered with 
cushions and draperies. With their Gospels in their hands, or placed 
in front of them on the desk, they are busy writing or sharpening 
their pens, examining them or dipping them into the inkhorn. Their 
symbols . . . fill the entire tympanum. . . . Here and there 
we also find a few other full-page illuminations, such as the enthroned 
Christ of the youthful, beardless type, the Fountain of Life, or the 
Apocalyptical vision of the Lamb with the twenty-four Elders, as 
well as rich canon-tables and initials.” In this Godescale manuscript, 
the youthful enthroned Christ is particularly splendid. He holds a 
book with a gemmed overflap; he wears sandals on his wound-print- 
ed feet (no wound prints on the hands). The Greek initials to left 
and right of the head (IHS—XP) betray the Greek origin of this 
picture series. The Fountain of Life, frequently met through the 
Middle Ages in various forms, is in this manuscript a pillared struc- 
ture with a steeple-like top, surmounted by the Greek cross. About 
this entire structure are gathered deer and many kinds of birds (stork, 
heron, peacock, peahen, cock), all with a symbolic reference. The 
Evangelists are accompanied by their symbols; the haloes on these 
symbolic animals are an unusual feature. 

Sacramentaries (books containing the rituals for the observance of 
the sacraments) are not quite within our province, but the Sacramen- 
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tary of Drogo, a natural son of Charlemagne and Bishop of Metz is 
rich in Bible pictures of an unusual sort. For instance, here is a cap- 
ital D traced in double lines, about which and within the letter is a 
lovely trailing vine. In the body of the letter is a tiny illustration of 
the Maries at the Tomb. The tomb is a circular, two-storied building 
with pillars. The great stone which formed the door is thrown down, 
a shining angel with a staff stands upon it and addresses the three 
women at the right, of whom one carries a censer. Within the outer 
border of the letter, the risen Christ is twice seen speaking to a kneel- 
ing woman. In this manuscript, the Evangelists. pictures do not ap- 
pear. “The figures are limited to the initials. Here, however, there 
unfolds in a fullness of small figured, vividly alive scenes the joy of 
the story teller, which finds a parallel in Carolingian painting only in 
the representations of the Utrecht Psalter.” This is perhaps the 
earliest example of the historiated initials which are met so frequent- 
ly from this point onwards. The manuscript is in Paris, the date 
about 850. ‘ 

Fascinating is the word to use of the Utrecht Psalter, executed 
about 800 at Rheims, probably under the direction of that Archbishop 
Ebo who had formerly been director of the Emperor’s library at Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Its name is given to it because it belongs to the Utrecht 
University library. The text is Latin written in capital letters, three 
columns to a page. Going clear across the page are many drawings, 
one to each Psalm, illustrating within a single picture several visual 
impressions gathered here and then, so to speak, from a reading of 
the Psalm. “In vivid sketching fashion the little scenes of many 
figures loosely hang together in a common landscape background. 
The figures, elegantly alert, extremely alive, seem to be brought spon- 
taneously to paper from the artist’s mind.” Occasionally, however, 
several hands may be distinguished in the work, but “the unified type 
remains. Evidently, therefore, they had before them a model, cer- 
tainly Byzantine, which they followed, with complete freedom of im- 
provisation.” 

This manuscript was apparently widely copied. Three known me- 
diaeval reproductions exist. The oldest now in London (Br. Mus. 
Harl. 603) was executed probably at Canterbury in the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

From Tours in France, famous in its own right for many reasons, 
not least because of Alcuin’s leadership of its great monastery, come 
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four illustrated Bibles well known in the world of illuminated manu- 
scripts. These are the Bamberg Bible in the State Library at Bam- 
berg, the Gauzelinus Gospels in the Cathedral of Nancy, the Vivian 
Bible, also called the First Bible of Charles the Bald, in Paris, and 
the Montiers-Grandval Bible in the British Museum. They are all 
dated in the first years of the ninth century, though, it is now thought, 
after the death of Alcuin, 804. 

The Bamberg Bible and the Gauzelinus Gospel-book originate at 
about the same time, though the latter is somewhat earlier. Both 
have the representation of the Lamb of God with the Evangelistic 
symbols, large prophets and cherubim. The Nancy manuscript has 
also the Evangelists themselves, which are lacking in the Bamberg 
Bible. But the latter has the pictured stories of Adam and Eve, ar- 
ranged in consecutive order, in strips below each other. These also 
appear in other Bibles and will be described presently. “These first 
Genesis pictures from the Carolingian time make us realize clearly 
their derivation from a good, early-Christian model: one compares 
the liveliness of the story-telling, the rich groups of well-composed 
and well-drawn animals, in part not Western, the strip-like arrange- 
ment going back to the roll illustration, the separation of scenes by 
trees which the continuing method of a roll calls for.” 

Another feature of these two manuscripts is the finely elaborated 
initials in gold and silver with red framework on the ivory colored 
parchment background. The figures also are drawn in gold and sil- 
ver, colors being used sparingly. 

The two great Bibles known as the Montiers-Grandval Bible named 
from the place whence it came to London, and the Vivian Bible now 
in Paris, also originated at Tours, towards the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. The Vivian Bible is usually called the First Bible of Charles 
the Bald, because it was presented to him between 846 and 851 by 
Count Vivian, head of the Abbey of St. Martin at Tours. These are 
regarded as the most splendid production of the Tours School of 
miniature painting, and also as the finest creations of the period. 
They contain many pictures in common, such as the throned Christ 
with the evangelistic symbols and great prophets, the story of Adam 
and Eve, two scenes from Moses’ life, and two illustrations to Reve- 
lation. Nevertheless, each of these differs from the other and from 
the Bamberg Bible both in the selection of pictures and in their treat- 
ment. “Evidently a copious Genesis-cycle of the early-Christian pe- 
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riod existed at Tours from which the miniaturist, according to taste 
or space, took now this, now that——In any case, the London Bible has 
the greatest number, and the Bamberg Bible least.” (Boeckler) The 
Vivian Bible, in addition to its Scripture illustrations contains full- 
page pictures of the story of Jerome’s translation of the Bible, of 
Saul’s Conversion, of David, and of the cardinal virtues. 

Reference was made to the strip-like pictures of Adam and Eve in 
the Bamberg, Vivian, and London Bibles. They are much like each 
other, but this description is that of the last named. Here are four 
horizontal bands on a single page, enclosed in qa plain narrow frame; 
between the bands is a broader line of division. In the top line, God 
is actually at work making Adam much as a child might make an 
image of clay or wax, while two angels look on with admiration. 
Farther along, Adam is asleep beneath a tree with one hand over one 
eye, while God touches his right side. In the second strip, God pre- 
sents Eve to Adam, and then God forbids them to touch the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. Separating these two scenes is a 
tree of another kind. In the third line, Eve is first of all taking the 
fruit from the tree, then both she and Adam are represented as eating 
it with considerable satisfaction; farther along God calls to account 
the ashamed and terror-stricken human beings. In the bottom strip, 
an angel with a staff of authority drives away Adam and Eve, fully 
clothed in cloth garments reaching to their knees; in the center of 
the strip, Eve under a leafy bower nurses a child, while she looks at 
Adam (at the right), clothed as before, digging in the earth with a 
rude mattock. 

The dedication picture of the Vivian Bible represents the Abbot 
approaching Charles with eleven ecclesiastics. Beside the king are 
two courtiers and two soldiers; above him, the personifications of 
France and Aquitaine and at the top of all the Hand of God. These 
dedication pictures are very common from this time onward and in 
later Bibles were usually the most artistic in the book. In the King 
James English Bible of 1611, the dedication picture is replaced by 
the dedication address. 

A description of the great Bible of San Callisto will complete this 
highly selective list of Carolingian productions. No mention has 
been made of a great number of illuminated books, whose elaborate in- 
itials in particular are of great intricacy, sometimes fantastic, often 
very beautiful. The Bible of San Callisto, preserved since the ninth 
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century in the famous Roman Church, St. Paul’s-without-the-Wall, 
originated at St. Denis, near Paris, along with a considerable number 
of other well known manuscripts. Its date is either between 842 and 
862, or toward 880, according as the “Charles” mentioned in the 
verses of the dedication picture refers to Charles the Bald or Charles 
the Fat; the latter seems to be the present opinion. In this Bible are 
thirty-seven “Incipit” pages (decorated pages at the beginning of the 
books), and twenty-four full page miniatures (not any of them 
small, as the word “miniature” might suggest). We find the usual 
single representations of the Evangelists, a Majestas Domini, scenes 
from the life of Moses, Joshua, Samuel, Saul, Solomon, Judith, the 
Maccabees; also a few incidents from the New Testament, such as 
the Ascension, the Day of Pentecost, the Apocalyptic vision of John. 
All of these lean heavily upon, are perhaps even copied from, the 
Vivian Bible. The Solomon picture in its upper third shows Solomon 
riding his father’s mule to Gihon, preceded by two priests and fol- 
lowed by warriors; in the upper right corner, he is being anointed 
by Zadok in front of a temple. Crowds below hail the new king. In 
the lower two thirds, the crowned Solomon sits on a cushion upon a 
magnificient throne with his councillors to right and left, all young 
men. At the foot of the throne is enacted the story of the two women 
with their babies. On a table lies the living child, on the ground in 
front of it, the dead child. The executioner is about to divide the 
living child, whose mother pleads for its life, while the other mother 
welcomes the decision. Solomon halts the proceeding, and his “Sol- 
omonic” decision is applauded loudly by soldiers right and left. The 
entire picture has a frame almost like the border of an oriental rug 
with small projecting decorations at each corner. Ingobert the scribe 
and decorator of this manuscript boasts that he has surpassed the 
Italian draughtsmen, a boast which permits us to see the high esteem 
in which Italian work was held. 

The sudden rise of art under Charlemagne himself and its deteriora- 
tion under his immediate successors, coupled with the facts, first that 
Charlemagne definitely sought to put his northern Kingdom under 
the influence of Rome, and second that the earlier art is of brush and 
color and the later of pen and ink, support the impression generally 
held that Charlemagne invited to his court artists from abroad, who 
were not necessarily monks. Then art fell into the hands of the 
monkish scribes, not specialists in the field of painting though by no 
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means to be despised. The Rome which Charlemagne sought to repro- 
duce was that of “the great Germanic ruler Theodoric in Italy. He 
had his palace chapel built after the style of San Vitale at Ravenna, 
and in front of his residence he erected the equestrian statute supposed 
to be that of the King of the Ostrogoths. In like manner he had 
decided that the art of painting should flourish in his lands as it had 
in Italy” (Goldschmidt). In a way it did, but it was no longer the 
art of Rome but that of the later Ravenna refashioned by the infusion 
of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon productions, and by the Frankish spirit. 


~~ 


Pre-Carolingian Illustrated Scriptures 


The centuries prior to 800 A.D. present us with a wealth of illu- 
minated and illustrated Scriptures, almost unbelievable. The Irish con- 
tributions should probably be first described. In Trinity College, 
Dublin, are two manuscripts especially prized by the Irish people, the 
Book of Durrow and the Book of Kells, both Gospel-books in Latin. 
The Book of Durrow (Durrow was a monastery in Ireland, founded 
by St. Columba), dated about 700, contains representations of indi- 
vidual Evangelists with their animal symbols. These do not rank 
high. Matthew, for instance, has a full-front face, less expressive 
than an Egyptian burial mask; his feet turn to the left; the body con- 
sists of what passes for a long cloak, but looks more like a round headed 
church window divided into small squares, geometrically ornamented, 
and balancing left and right. “St. Mark’s lion is patterned in red 
and green lozenges like a harlequin’s jacket.” But the scroll-work 
borders to these naive pictures are of great loveliness. The illuminated 
initials with their intricate, interlacing curves are like finely wrought 
filigree jewelry. This type of illumination has been of the widest in- 
fluence even to our own day. : 

The Book of Kells, about a century later, has been called “the 
choicest relic of Irish art in existence.” It, too, is a Latin Gospel- 
book, with some additional material, thought to have been composed 
in the monastery of (the same) Columba on the island of Iona, off the 
Scottish coast. It was preserved at Kells, about fifty miles N.E. of 
Dublin until 1006, surviving the incursions of the Danes. At that time 
it was stolen and the gold of its cover stripped off, but the more precious 
manuscript itself and its case were discovered in a bag. In the seven- 
teenth century, it was presented to Trinity College by Archbishop 
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Ussher. Its chief interest is of course its interlaced drawings, closely 
coiled spirals, its colored representations of men, animals, birds, gar- 
goyles, all twisted and hooked together. Its miniatures, full-page and 
vignetted, are far from negligible. Here are “pictorial representations 
of the four Evangelists, the Virgin and Child, the Temptation of Jesus, 
and Jesus seized by the Jews.” The full-page monogram, XPI, occur- 
ring in the text of Matthew is often reproduced. It is, says Miss Gard- 
ner, “in some respects the most marvelous example of workmanship the 
world has produced.” 

Another Irish Latin Gospel-Book of great renown is the Lindisfarne 
Gospels, also known as the Durham Book, and the Cuthbert Book. It 
consists of 258 pages of thick vellum, 134x9{ inches in size. The 
text was written in double columns by Ealdfrith (Eadfrith) in the 
monastery of St. Cuthbert at Lindisfarne about 680 or 690, “to the 
honor of God, Saint Cuthbert, and all the saints of the island of Lindis- 
farne.” Aethilwold (Ethelwold), successor to Ealdfrith, executed the 
illuminations, the capital letters, the pictures of the cross and of the 
four Evangelists; the colors are violet, green, yellow, and red; neither 
gold nor silver is used. The patterns consist of the Irish intricacies 
of ribbons, spiral lines, geometric knots, terminating sometimes in the 
heads of birds and beasts. The Evangelists, with their symbols are 
sketchy copies from a Byzantine manuscript brought by Abbot Adrian 
from Naples. The covers were ornamented with gold and silver plates 
and precious stones by the anchorite Bilfrith. About 1050, these Gos- 
pels were interlined with an Anglo-Saxon translation by Aeldred, mak- 
ing this the first English book. It remained at Lindisfarne until 878, 
when the monks fleeing from the Danes took it with them. The legend 
says that it fell into the ocean, and was miraculously recovered after four 
days unhurt by sea water; certainly the manuscript shows no signs of 
such an adventure. In 995 it was brought to Durham and later re- 
stored to Lindisfarne. At the dissolution of the monasteries in 1563, 
it was lost until 1623 when it turned up in the possession of R. Bowyer, 
clerk of the House of Commons, who sold it to Sir Robert Cotton, 
whence it passed to the British Museum. The “Quoniam” page, Luke 
1:1, frequently reproduced, is perhaps the loveliest single product of 
Irish art. 

These Irish creations introduce an entirely new principle of unifica- 
tion in the field of art. The Greek achieved unity by symmetry built 
up about a central axis. The Oriental achieved unity through the regu- 
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lar recurrence of accents, as in the rhythmic composition of the mosaics 
of Ravenna. But these Irish productions possess the organic unity of 
life itself. Wherever they went, and they went far through the in- 
fluence of the many Irish monks at Luxeuil, Wurzburg, St. Gall, and 
Bobbio, it upset the whole theory of art as symmetry, rhythm, or some 
combination of the two. It manifested itself in architecture, in towers 
that disturb the balance of basilican churches ; in sculpture by producing 
figures that do not seem to stand securely on their feet ; in ivory diptychs 
that no longer care whether or not the two halves are symmetrical; in 
drawings like those of the Utrecht Psalter which has abandoned nearly 
every convention of art as practised, but has given us something new 
filled with life. “For the first time in the history of European art, the 
artist feels and is thrilled by the content of the scene he is depicting.” 
(Morey) 

The older classical tradition of painting is preserved in some half- 
dozen or more manuscripts worthy of the most careful study. The 
earliest known Christian miniatures are those of the Quedlinburg frag- 
ment at Berlin. This consists of a few badly preserved leaves of 
parchment found pasted in old bindings at Quedlinburg. The Itala 
text of portions of Samuel and Kings is accompanied by pictures from 
the life of King Saul. One page has the two-strip arrangement, the 
other pages are divided into four nearly square sections, a form of 
page arrangement which became exceedingly popular. In spite of the 
fact that this manuscript dates from the latter part of the fourth 
century, when the roll-book with the continuing type of illustration 
appropriate to it was traditional, though giving way to the leaf-book 
and the individual picture, these miniatures are of the individual type. 

Another treasured fragment, preserved at Cambridge, England, is 
the Corpus Christi (Latin) Gospels. Its date is about 700; its place 
of origin Italy, or perhaps Canterbury. Only two pages of pictures 
remain, reproduced in Garrucci II. 141. One gives twelve tiny scenes 
from the Passion, namely, the Triumphal Entry, the Last Supper, 
Gethsemane, the Raising of Lazarus, the Feet-washing, the Kiss of 
Judas, the Arrest, the Trial before Pilate, the Mockery, the Hand- 
washing of Pilate, Jesus Led Away, Jesus Carries His Cross. The 
other page is the representation of St. Luke. The bearded Evangelist 
sits in a sort of niche or apse upon a cushioned throne. One hand is 
on his breast in an attitude of reverence, the other holds an open book. 
In the elaborately framed lunette above his head is the winged ox. 
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On each side of Luke, between decorated Corinthian pillars are three 


Mf) panels with two scenes in each panel from the Gospel. The margins __ 


catry the titles of the twelve pictures. These thumb-nail sketches are 
ug) simply and beautifully done. It is an interesting sidelight that in 669 
Mi) ©6Theodore of Tarsus became Archbishop of Canterbury. He had been 
aa) born in Tarsus of Cilicia, had visited the schools of Athens, and came 

| irom Italy to England. It is easy thus to see how the classical tradi- 

tion finds embodiment in this precious re 

Copinger in his “The Bible and Its Transmission” describes a fifth 
century Genesis of the British Museum. Originally it contained one 
hundred sixty-five quarto pages, adorned with two hundred fifty paint- 
ings. It was brought from Philippi by two Greek bishops who pre- 
sented it to Henry VIII. The tradition is that it was Origen’s own 
book. Queen Elizabeth, Henry’s daughter, gave it to her Greek in- 
structor, Sir John Fortescue, who placed it in the Cottonian Library. 
The great fire of 1731 at Cotton House, which destroyed so many 
irreplaceable manuscripts wrought harm to this. From the iragments 
leit, twenty-one pictures were engraved in 1744 by the Society of 
Antiquaries; the remains of the manuscript are now in the British” 
_ Museum; indeed, it was this fire which gave the first impulse toward 
_ the founding of this great institution. As Henry C. Shelley says in 
' his story of the Museum, “out of the ashes of that fire arose the 
British Museum.” 
Garrucci in his “Storia della Arte Cristiana,” Vol. III. devotes 
fourteen pages to the reproductions from the sixth century Vienna 
Genesis, a Greek fragment of twenty-four leaves. It is written on 
purple vellum in letters of silver, whence its name, Codex Argentus— 
the silver book. The pictures are on both sides of the parchment, two 
miniatures to a page. They are of the narrative and anecdotal char- 
acter, they really tell a story. Von Dobschiitz reckons one hundred 
‘twenty pictures for the original Genesis, and five hundred ten for 
the Hexateuch of which he thinks it to be a part. An interesting 
feature of these pictures is the frequent occurrence of personifications 
alongside the persons of whom the story is being told. Metanoia (Re- 
pentance) stands beside Adam and Eve; the nymph of the fountain 
accompanies Rebekah. 

Like the Vienna Genesis, the Codex Rossanensis is written on purple 
vellum with letters of silver. It also originated in the fifth or sixth 
century, and is also to be referred in all probability to Byzantium as 
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the place of origin. It belongs to the Cathedral of Rossano, Italy. 

This is a Gospel-book, though it now contains only the Gospels of 

Matthew and Mark. The illustrations are vigorous, realistic, anecdotal. 

They extend across the page with the Greek text above and below. | 
The Raising of Lazarus shows us at the left a bearded Christ, followed 
by a number of disciples. The sisters prostrate themselves before 
Christ. Leading the enwrapped Lazarus from the cave is a man with 
his nostrils covered. A group look on, some with astonishment, some 
with reverence, three with frank disapproval. Below are four prophets 
pointing upward. The Last Supper and the Feet-washing are beside 
each other within the same frame. On the semi-circular table is the 
large central dish, flanked by a fish and loaves of bread. Jesus is 
number one at the left; Judas, number six, reaches toward the dish. 
Here as always, are the four “pointing prophets.” 

Also coming from the fifth or sixth century is the Codex Sinopensis, 
now in Paris. It was discovered in Sinope in 1899 by a French naval 
officer. It consists of forty-three leaves of the Greek Gospel of 
Matthew, written in letters of gold on purple vellum. The miniatures 
are aptly characterized as friezes ; they are broad bands extending across 
the page. Christ is clothed completely in gold, as a sign of veneration. 
The pictures are on the whole anecdotal in character. Thus there is 
the direct illustration of Jesus healing the two blind men at Jericho, 
the executioner passing the head of John to Salome in the presence 
of Herod and his guests, and the feeding of the multitude. In the 
latter, the people are seated in two rows at the right of the picture; 
the left is occupied by Jesus handing bread to two disciples in white 
for distribution. In the upper corners are haloed figures; the one 
on the left wears a crown, David perhaps; the one on the right is 
perhaps Isaiah; both point toward Jesus. 

The date of a famous Psalter in Paris has been debated for years. 
The older authorities assigned it to the tenth century; more recently 
it is dated in the seventh century. Each of the fourteen miniatures 
is bordered with dull gold and fills a folio page. Willoughby calls 
this “the greatest of the Christian Psalters.” The pictures he thinks, 
“might have been copied from a Graeco-Roman wall painting.” ‘David 
the Harpist is but an undisguised Christian copy of a Hellenistic 
Orpheus charming wild beasts and nymphs and even fawns by his 
entrancing music.” Beside each principal character stands the per- 
sonification of some virtue or other abstraction. “Melody” accompanies 
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the musician David; “Strength” is with David when he overcomes the 
lion and conquers Goliath (behind whom “Vainglory” retreats). In 
other situations David is attended by “Wisdom”, “Prophecy”, “Re- 
pentance”’ ; Isaiah has “Night” and “Morning” ; Hezekiah has “Prayer.” 

This is the earliest of the group of “artistocratic Psalters” mentioned 
earlier. The three celebrated Psalters of this group are this Paris 
Psalter, the Milan Psalter (Ambrosiana 54), and the somewhat later 
Vatican Psalter known as Pal. Gr. 381. These all agree in being well 
illustrated, not all from the Psalms, but virtually always with Biblical 
instances of worship through song, prayer, and dance. There are 
differences of treatment, but all represent the same Byzantine classic 
point of view. The Paris Psalter names the person standing beside 
the rustic lyrist David as Melodia (in Greek letters), a pagan goddess. 
The Milan manuscript shows the personification but omits the name. 
The harp of the Paris manuscript has a box-like sounding board, the 
lyre of the Milan manuscript is a genuine lyre of seven strings. In 
the Rome manuscript, God who hands the roll of the Law to Moses 
is a standing figure, as opposed to the Hand of God in other repre- 
sentations. The miniatures have decorated borders. Thus the David 
of the Milan manuscript is seen through a pillared arch, the arch 
decorated with a series of conventionalized fine-petaled flowers. Above 
the picture proper is a sort of calla-lily, flanked by two herons, looking 
away from each other. At the upper corners are two other large water- 
fowl, also looking away from each other. The whole effect is most 
pleasing. 

This is probably the place to describe also the famous Joshua Roll 
or Rotulus of the Vatican. As it stands this is a parchment manuscript 
from the tenth or eleventh century, containing the Greek text of Joshua, 
illustrated in color with vivid, lifelike pictures, mostly of battle scenes. 
One of the most typical (though not a battle piece) is that of Joshua 
before the Angel of Jehovah. Outside a walled city, where the roofs 
are either flat or inclining slightly, stands the Angel, haloed and winged, 
accoutered as a Roman general minus the helmet, with his drawn 
sword in his right hand while his left holds the scabbard. Joshua ap- 
pears twice as a Roman soldier, helmet and all. At the right he holds 
up his right hand with the “Greek Sign” of benediction, and then 
immediately in front of him, the same Joshua prostrates himself with 
open hands. The text is written in the open spaces of the picture. 
While this manuscript is now a parchment roll about thirty feet long 
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by one broad (for better preservation the parchment leaves have now 
been separated), it is the universal opinion that it is a copy, probably 
identical, from a papyrus roll of the fifth or sixth century. Doubtless 
the original was produced in Alexandria, and was taken to Italy after 
the capture of the city by the Arabs in the seventh century. It seems 
probable that these manuscripts were preserved primarily for the text 
rather than for the miniatures. But the pictures were copied rather 
faithfully for five hundred years by artists whose ability was seldom 
commensurate with the task, and whose artistic knowledge and interest 
(e.g. in perspective, in movement, in facial expression) was far in- 
ferior. 

We turn finally to several famous non-classical manuscripts of these 
early centuries. First, we note the Paris Peshitto, a Syriac Old Testa- 
ment of the seventh century. The noteworthy element of the miniatures 
in this manuscript is the inclusive series of standing prophets, set against 
a neutral rather than a landscape background. We are reminded of 
the single figure mosaics that alternate -with the windows in Sant’ 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna. These prophets represent an earlier 
tradition than the Alexandrian-Hellenistic, going back to the standing 
orators of classical times. On the whole the figures are much like 
those in the Etschmiadzin and the Rabula Gospels. 


The Armenian Gospels in the Library of the Armenian Patriarchate 
at Etschmiadzin are next to be considered. This manuscript belongs 
to the tenth century, but sewed in at the end are several pages of sixth 
century miniatures, belonging to what is usually described as the Syriac- 
Coptic, or Oriental tradition. The representations here and in the 
Rabula manuscript of about the same date are closely similar. For 
instance, at the baptism of Jesus, the Hand of God, the descending 
dove, and Jesus himself represent the Trinity. Other details are also 
of the Syrian type. 

The best known of these Syrian manuscripts is the famous Rabula 
Gospels in the Laurentian Library at Florence; scholars know it as 
Laurentian, I. 56. In this Syriac version there are several full page 
illustrations and a large number of vignettes. The introduction picture, 
rather strangely, represents the Choice of Matthias. (Acts 1:26.) In 
a gabled structure with an arched ceiling lighted by hanging lamps, sit 
the eleven apostles in a three-quarter circle. In the open space stand 
two men, Joseph Barsabbas, surnamed Justus, and Matthias. Just why 
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this picture should stand at the beginning of the Gospels or of the 
Gospel of Matthew, no one seems to know. 

Another full-page picture shows, above, the Crucifixion, below, the 
Resurrection, the whole enclosed in a decorated border. The Crucifixion 
represents Christ and the two thieves, the two soldiers known tradi- 
tionally as Stephaton and Longinus, three soldiers gambling at the foot 
of the cross, a group of onlookers at the right, Mary and John at the 
left. The bearded Christ, in a long garment, attached to the cross by 
four nails, reveals the current Syrian tradition as to the method of the 
crucifixion. In the lower picture, the open tomb is a free-standing 
structure shaped like Constantine’s Memoria at Jerusalem. At the left 
of the picture an angel sitting on the stone, addresses two women, 
one of whom seems to be the mother, Mary. At the right, the risen 
Christ, with a roll in his left hand, and with his right hand lifted 
in a speaking gesture, addresses two women, one of them the mother 
Mary again, who kneel at his feet. The sleeping soldiers around the 
tomb complete the scene. 

In this manuscript we find the Canon tables indicating the parallel 
passages and passages occurring only once in the Gospels. These are 
arranged within pillared structures surmounted by semi-circular arches 
elaborately decorated. Birds and flowers are clustered along the outer 
edges. On the margins, left and right, occur small vignettes illustrating 
gospel events. On one page, for instance, is Gabriel at the left, on 
the right is a standing Mary accepting her appointment. On another 
page on the right is the Betrayal, with Judas forcing himself against 
the breast of the Master (not kissing him) while two soldiers arrest 
Jesus; on the left is a single figure hanging from the tree One other 
feature is to be noted; occasionally we find standing prophets in the 
upper corners of the margin. 

All told, these pictures are more important for the history of Christian 
art than as works of art, yet even as the latter they are meritorious. 
They do not compare, however, with the Alexandrian pictures repre- 
sented by the Joshua Roll. Nevertheless, they are far removed from 
the stiffness of the later Byzantine art. These are illustrations and 
not simply icons. 

With this we conclude our study. It has become plain that Bible 
illustration has occupied the serious attention of the church from 
the second century to our own day. There have been serious interrup- 
tions from within the church itself. As early as Chrysostom there were 
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objections to the extravagant decoration of manuscripts and churches, 
The Iconoclastic Controversy of the eighth and ninth centuries not 
only halted the production of the pictures but undoubtedly destroyed 
many of priceless value. The Cistercians made a notable but ineffectual 
protest against the whole business of artistic elaboration of books, 
churches, vestments, and worship. The Puritan revolt in England and 
on the Continent of Europe was a mighty conflagration of all such 
“idolatrous” things, and its influence is felt to our own day. Time 
and changing taste, fire and vandalism of many sorts have left us 
only a small portion of what was created. Even so, the remnant 
that has survived is extensive beyond belief. I{ we had included in 
this survey, from the standpoint of art, an outline of Bible illumination, 
and from the standpoint of content innumerable books of devotion, a 
very large volume would have been required. If in addition we had 
considered the influence of scriptural miniatures upon mural decoration 
(mosaics, frescoes, tapestries, independent pictures), upon stained glass, 
upon the ivories, upon sculptured doors, pillars, and cathedral walls, 
another full sized book would have been necessary. To be sure, the 
painted books, carved ivories and the woven pictures were for the 
wealthy few, but murals, the painted windows, and our modern illus- 
trated books would probably never have existed had it not been for 
these precious miniatures of the early Christian years and the “Dark 
Ages.” 


